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From the Publisher 


As the woodworking field devel¬ 
ops, we see more exhibits, shows and 
meetings where woodworkers get to¬ 
gether* Among the more popular are 
trade shows, with seminars, exhibits, 
retail booths and more* But do we 
need two shows on the same 
weekend? 

The first Western woodworking 
trade show for the individual worker 
was the Excellence in Woodworking 
show in Los Angeles last May (see 
Pacific Woodworker^ Issue 8), spon¬ 
sored by a professional show pro¬ 
moter* At the show, many Northern 
California woodworkers suggested a 
similar show in the San Francisco 
area; the Excellence in Woodworking 
show managers were unenihusiastic* 

Letters... 

Your publication of Pacific Wood¬ 
worker, August/September 1982, 
contained an article on '‘Establishing 
A Woodworking Business” that in¬ 
spired me tremendously. I have de¬ 
cided to learn the woodworking trade 
and hope to own a shop sometime in 
the future, I forgot my goals and 
started getting very depressed because 
of the relatively small income. Thank 
you for setting me on the straight and 
narrow. 

Martin J,F* Lynn 

Camarillo, CA 


Pacific Woodworker welcomes your 
opinions, pro or con, about articles 
and information we publish* Send 
Letters to Editor, Pacific Wood¬ 
worker ^ P*0* Box 4881, Santa Rosa, 
CA 95402* Letters may be edited 
for publication. 


So a group of Bay area wood¬ 
workers and merchants decided to set 
up their own woodworking show, 
aiming for a weekend a few weeks 
ahead of the 1983 LA Excellence in 
Woodworking show, so they thought. 
This new group formed a non-profit 
organization in order to exhibit in the 
prestigious Fort Mason exhibit hall 
in San Francisco, and they hired 
another professional show promoter 
10 handle the details* 

The How To‘s of Working Wood 
show got off to a fast start, signing up 
exhibitors, arranging seminars, etc. 
But meanwhile the Excellence in 
Woodworking show management 
had changed the date of their show 
to—you guessed it—the same week¬ 
end as the San Francisco show. Now 
we have two shows for woodworkers 
at the same time* 

Who benefits from this duplica¬ 
tion? Not the show managers, as in¬ 
terest will be split between the two 
shows, especially exhibitor interest. 
The exhibitors don't benefit from two 
simultaneous shows, as many smaller 
exhibitors must choose one or the 
other show; they do not have the 
resources to staff booths at both 
shows. (Pacific Woodworker will try 
to cover both shows with our small 
staff.) The individual woodworkers 
attending the shows may see fewer ex¬ 
hibits, fewer fellow woodworkers and 
fewer new products. 

We feel trade shows for the indi¬ 
vidual woodworker are useful, edu¬ 
cational and entertaining diversions 
from the shop* The woodworker can 
see what tools are available, and, 
more important, he can try out these 
tools, to see what he likes. The wood¬ 
worker can compare products side by 
side, see and touch the wood surfaces 
after planing, glance through books. 


talk to knowledgeable and experi¬ 
enced manufacturers and vendors of 
products for the woodworker, exam¬ 
ine the veneers, and meet with other 
woodworkers from other parts of the 
country. 

But we feel woodworking shows 
can do more for the individual wood¬ 
worker* A show by and for wood¬ 
workers could provide many extras 
that professionally run shows exclude 
as not profitable: panel discussions 
by successful woodworkers, informal 
question-and-answer sessions, meet¬ 
ings of various special interest groups 
within woodworking, exposure of 
quality woodworking to more poten¬ 
tial clients, etc. 



The Woodworker's Foundation, 
the non-profit group which will bene¬ 
fit from any profits of the Fort 
Mason show, is a start. But as the 
Foundation was set up in the first 
place to qualify for the Fort Mason 
space, it is too early to tell if the 
Foundation will actually serve the 
needs of the woodworking popula¬ 
tion. 

There is no reason why an active 
woodworking association (or better 
yet, several associations working 
together) shouldn't sponsor their own 
woodworking show or convention. 
Many volunteer organizations spon¬ 
sor simitar shows, attracting exhibi¬ 
tors, speakers, and attendees, often 
earning significant funds for the local 
woodwork i ng associat ion. 

With the expansion of woodwork¬ 
ing associations on the West Coast, 
isn't it time we had a woodworking 

show of, by and for the woodworker? 

by Cbod Harris 
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Is This Man Putting You On? 


A Pacific Woodworker Profile of Bill Horgos 


by Jean Davis 


You get the idea when you inter¬ 
view Bill Horgos that he doesn’t take 
anything—including himself—too 
seriously. And the interviewer gets 
the strong impression that Bill speaks 
with his tongue firmly planted in 
cheek, all the time. 

As an interviewer* you try to ask a 
few standard questions, to get things 
rolling: “What’s your favorite carv¬ 
ing that you’ve ever done?” you say. 

Without even a pause Bill Horgos 
responds, “The next one*” You begin 
to realize he’s going to be difficult to 
pin down* 

Later you try another question: 
“Why did you become a carver of 
small figures rather than a fine 
cabinetmaker?” 

“I don't like to cut straight lines,” 
Bill jokes. 


So Bill carves contemporary carica¬ 
tures, figures which poke fun at 
almost every aspect of contemporary 
lifestyle, perhaps especially that of his 
customers. From his goldfish named 
Howard Hughes, “Because he is so 
elusive,” Bill comments, to the subtle 
placement of a pistol in his carving of 
two bears in a hot tub. Bill Horgos is 
probably putting you on. 

A great bear of a man on the out¬ 
side, Bill is a sensitive and perceptive 
student of modern life. His friendly 
nature and soft voice beUe the emo¬ 
tions and conflict hidden inside him. 

In his carvings, cats drape bone- 
lessly over pieces of furniture, both 
furniture and cats obviously modeled 
after the same furniture and cats in 
his home. Bears engage in some very 
improbable activities, including 


anatomically detailed bears filming a 
porno movie, and a flasher bear. 

And if you asked Bill Horgos what 
he’d like to title your article, you have 
the feeling he’d respond, “Juvenile 
Delinquent Makes Good,” even 
though he wasn't really a juvenile 
delinquent. 

But to hear it from him. he might 
have been if his wood carving didn’t 
provide a legitimate emotional outlet 
when he was growing up. 

“I’m still rowdy. My work makes a 
statement* I carve street people, bag 
ladies, amputees* I do my best work 
when I’m angry—some of it is mean, 
angry, nasty * . . When I feel nice and 
schmoozy it doesn’t come out well* 
It’s an emotional outlet*” But much 
of his work is humorous as well. 



M/ Horgos d<^ some of his detmled corving in the contfortabie surroundings of his living 
room, with r^erence books and light within easy reach. 
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Background 

Bill is a Hungarian native who ar¬ 
rived in Chicago in 1957, His accent 
he claims is Hungarian-Polish- 
American because of the Polish 
immigrants he hung around with in 
Chicago. 

He started carving as a kid in Hun¬ 
gary, where his father was a butcher 
and there was always cutlery around. 
The knives fascinated him most at 
first, “We had no TV, nothing else to 
keep busy except running away from 
vampires,*’ he jokes. And he recalls 
that folk art in Hungary also en¬ 
couraged him. He did embroidery 
and sewing, not considered “sissy” 
there at all. 

He picked up carving techniques 
pretty much on his own, although he 
did earn a B.F.A, at the San Fran¬ 
cisco Academy of Art, where he 
studied illustration, anatomy and 
design. 

In 1960 Bill went to Polytechnic 
High School in San Francisco, There 
he found wonderful woodshops with 
good equipment and teachers. Most 
teachers gave him the freedom to do 
what he wanted. “They either liked 
me or hated me,” he laughs, “Either 
they threw me out or let me do what I 
wanted.” One of his early efforts 
there was a pistol carved completely 
from wood. 

But he always could draw and 
paint, too. Art school during the ‘60’s 
merely “tuned-up” existing skills. 

Workshop 

Bill Horgos’s shop, in a converted 
garage, contains a hodgepodge, and 
tells you a lot about the man. For 
example, he never throws anything 
away, yet he retains a vague sense of 
where everything is. And his junkpile 
outside seems to represent his ap¬ 
proach to life: a little of everything, 
contented with someone else's cast¬ 
offs, getting along with little in the 
way of material symbols, always a 
step (or more) from the main stream. 


“It’s fun here,” Bill says, sitting in 
his shop surrounded by items he col¬ 
lects, equipment, and current proj¬ 
ects. “I get a lot of work done here, I 
call it a shop, not a studio.” He 
proudly calls himself a junk collector, 
making excursions to the dump to 
pick things up. Old automobile parts 
—hubcaps, hood ornaments—old 
toys, animal parts including antlers 
he carves, a warthog skull, even a 
whale vertebra, hang from the ceiling 
and spill off shelves in the shop. 
Drawer pulls are old nautical cleats. 

And Bill’s sense of humor is 
evident everywhere, from drawers 


BiifHorgos m his tinyp crowded shop, 

labeled “Previous failures I haven't 
the heart to throw away” to “Piece 
(sic) signs” amidst drawers for screws 
and bolts. One tiny drawer is labeled 
“Band Saw.” 

Rough patterns for Bill’s renowned 
chess set (shown on the back cover of 
Fine Woodworking Issue 34) gather 
dust on a nearly-hidden ceiling beam. 
A pile of screws, washers and bolts 
overflows onto the floor, yet Bill 
knows just what he does and does not 
have in his crowded workshop. There 
definitely is noi enough room in the 
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workshop to swing one of the cats 
that he carves so often. 

Bill has been a full time carver for 
the past twelve years, although his 
wife’s art also helps support the fam¬ 
ily, “I like having my own little 
space, my own workshop, my own 
decor/* says Bill, **My own little 
space is important/’ 

But Bill is pragmatic in his ap¬ 
proach to life as well. He will do some 
sign carving, one sign to pay his 
lawyer and another to pay his dentist. 
Besides signs, he does cabinetmaking 
occasionally to help pay the bills. 

But carving remains his main in¬ 
terest.”! love it when 1 can get 
everyone to leave me alone and 1 go 
into my shop and 1 don't have to do 
anything, fix anything. 1 look 
through my pile of wood and go to 
work. I like to come out here early in 
the morning and rough out a piece, 
then in the winter I go inside where 
it’s warmer and carve.” 

Looking around his cluttered shop, 
he says “Usually you can’t see the 
concrete floor in here. Lately, though 
I’ve been getting more into vacuum¬ 
ing. I don’t want to kill myself with 
the dust, you know,” He gestures 
toward a vacuum cleaner salvaged 
from the dump. 

Selling His Work 

Bill got his start as a carver at the 
Marin County Renaissance Fair. A 
friend was tiying to exhibit some ban¬ 
ners which were rejected. But the 
woman judging the exhibits saw a 
pipe that Bill had carved for this 
friend and she liked it. So she invited 
him to exhibit his pipes at the Fair* 

At the time Bill was still in school, 
with financial support, and he didn’t 
need to make a lot of money, so he 
carved the pipes, then began to 
branch out and carve other things, in¬ 
cluding scrimshaw. But mainly he did 
production work carving pipes* 
Bored with the routine after a time, 
he would carve race cars or other 



Biiis s^ts qukkiy through items rescued 
from the nearby landftit. The pile drawfs his 
con verted garage/ workshop. 


BilTs Sates Bear lays it on (he line. 



“fun things” as a change of pace. 
Then, when asked to do a gallery 
show in New York City he sold a 
couple of these “fun carvings” and 
he suddenly realized that people 
would buy carvings as art, and that 
they would sell for more than the pro¬ 
duction pieces that bored him. 

Later Bill exhibited carvings at the 
Los Angeles Renaissance Fair, where 
they were seen—and appreciated—by 
a celebrity photographer. The pho¬ 
tographer became friendly with Bill 
and introduced him to a number of 
celebrities who also liked—and 
bought—Bill’s work. Among celeb¬ 
rity clients are Stevie Wonder, The 
Beach Boys, and a movie producer or 
two. 

Now Bill shows his work mainly at 
good crafts galleries in New York, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles. He 
does best either through galleries or 
by direct contact. Typical crafts fair 
customers aren’t looking for wood 
carving as art* 

Bill has almost always worked on 
his own, and he wouldn’t be happy 
working for someone else. Briefly 
during the ‘60s he worked rebuilding 
places damaged by termites. While he 
didn’t like working as an employee of 
someone else, he did learn a lot about 
wood from that experience. 

“I could have started a production 
factory in the late 60’s,” he reflects, 
but it wasn’t the kind of life he 
wanted. “The people I admired then, 
now you see them at shows and they 
don’t do anything fun. fd rather 
have fun than make a lot of money. I 
like to do what I like to do.” He does 
do some Christmas orders and more 
routine work from time to time. A 
carved bear wears a sandwich board 
placard which reads; “Money talks, 
bullshit walks!” on one side, and 
“Commissions considered” on the 
other. '^Commissions considered/' 
that reads, not “commissions 
accepted” necessarily* 

“I make stuff, it comes out of my 
head, and either people like it or they 
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The Director Bear oversees one of Bill's more 
risguf carvings. 



Bill has carved cars and trucks (including his 
own pickup) but the bears are everywhere. 


don’t,” Bill explains simply. At the 
Pacific States Crafts Fair recently, 
people said either "Wonderful!” or 
"You’re sick!" 

Many regular customers come back 
year after year to see his exhibit. The 
same person may see his work several 
years in a row and finally buy. 

Many of his collectors are women, 
“Reaganettes,” he calls them. “They 
like cute, kinky things.” Yet many of 
his carvings poke fun at their way of 
life. 

The Pacific States Crafts Fair held 
in San Francisco has used him for 
publicity for the past several years, 
with TV appearances and newspaper 
interviews, and that has been good 
for business. "My notoriety helps,” 
he says. 

His wife, Lilli Heart, sets the prices 
for Bill’s carvings. “He would just 
give his things away,” she claims. 
“People think his pieces are expen¬ 
sive, but if they tried to sit down and 
do it themselves they’d appreciate 
how hard it is—the stitches, the cut 
fingers, the trips to the hospital, the 
blood spilled on some of those 
pieces.” 

Carving Techniques 

Bill Horgos has always done bears, 
always liked them. They’re an espe¬ 
cially favorite subject these days. 


since he has finished his well-known 
chess set where he had to carve a lot 
of people. 

“To do bears is so much fun,” Bill 
comments. "It’s easy to translate 
human qualities into a bear—the 
hands, the face.” 

Bill does not usually draw plans for 
his pieces separately; he draws the 
figure or design right on the wood. 
Sometimes,though, he doodles when 
he's not carving, and he’s turned 
some of those doodles into carvings. 

"And one day 1 decided I was go¬ 
ing to make a million dollars,” he 


laughs. "1 spent several hours making 
an aluminum bear template to use on 
the bandsaw. Then 1 realized it was 
taking me longer to trace the template 
than to draw the bear freehand.” Bill 
destroyed the template so no one else 
could copy his work. 

And he feels he’s improving his 
technique all the time. "I’m getting a 
lot better with hands and things,” he 
says, "Although I’m still working on 
women’s faces. 1 do nice boobs and 

Bill Horgos looms over his Monday Night 
Football Bear flower left). 
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Bill often uses a finger protector when curv¬ 
ing. "I used to cut myself mote often," he 
says, "But the doctor’s nurse would yell at 
me that I was suicidal. So now every time I do 
something dumb - don ’Ipay attention ~ I 
can hear her yelling." 


butts, but if you put an ugly face on 
it, forget it.” 

Bill’s carvings begin as small blocks 
of various woods. He prefers box¬ 
wood, for its tight grain and ability to 
hold carved details. Short pieces of 
boxwood stick out at odd angles in 
his over-crowded shop. 

He showed us also a dark brown 
bear of persimmon wood from a tree 
about to be hauled away to make a 
shopping center. But he likes box¬ 
wood mainly, although it is hard to 
get. 

But he finds another problem with 
boxwood. “Some people don’t 
understand what boxwood is; they 
think 1 carve up old packing crates,” 



he says. Bill overcame this difficulty 
by carving a plaque into a slice of 
boxwood trunk: “This is a genuine 
piece of boxwood from a boxwood 
tree.” Again you get the idea that 
he’s putting you on. Perhaps next a 
boxwood box? 

He works mainly with knives 
designed by Ed Louchard from 
Washington State. It took about 30 
knives before Bill started to find just 
the right ones. Now he can tell his 
friend precisely what he wants. The 
knives are made from old Volvo valve 
springs, and Bill puts his own handles 
on the blades. 

And Bill does use a Foredom power 
carving tool to rough out some 
pieces, and a Sand-0-Flex for some 
finishing work. 

He also uses a finger protector for 
his left index finger when he carves. 
"Usually 1 put it on after 1 cut 
myself, which is really smart,” he 
jokes. Pointing to a recent scar he 
says “That one cost SI23.” 

Often he uses a clamp which screws 
right into the middle of his table top 
to work on small carvings. Currently 
he’s doing a cherry carving which will 
mount on a fireplace in a new house. 
All the work is done by hand. "I 
could use a router for some of this, 
but it would take as much time to set 
up the machine as to do it by hand,” 
he explains. 

As far as finishing is concerned, the 
smaller pieces he smooths by hand¬ 
scraping, burnishing, or rubbing. 
And he uses Watco stain as part of 
the finishing process sometimes. 
“But my big trick, the ultimate 
finish,” he says, “Is Kiwi brown shoe 
polish and rubbing. It’s both wax and 
color.” For years he was not satisfied 
with the patina on his pieces, until he 
discovered that shoe polish works so 
well. “It’s so simple, it’s right in 
front of your face, but you don’t see 
it!” he exclaims. 


To be a successful carver, says Bill, 
“To be happy, you have to be a 
scrounger. Most of my tools I 
scrounge. I get things at the dump. I 
got a base for my sanding machine, 
my vacuum cleaner. Everything elec¬ 
trical that I’ve ever found at the 
dump has worked.” He compares 
this hobby to someone else’s habit of 
going to play blackjack at a Casino in 
Tahoe or Vegas, but he goes to the 
dump instead. “That way I win every 
time,” he laughs. He finds lumber, 
steel, springs for machinery, and 
makes many of his own tools from 
salvaged parts. He also sharpens all 
his own tools, hand filing his carving 
chisels and knives using a gauge. 

Beginning carvers, says Bill, should 
“start off easy and don’t get dis¬ 
couraged. Carve an egg, or a banana. 
If you can do that you can carve 
anything. The rest is your imagina¬ 
tion,” Too many beginners, Bill 
thinks, “Start off wanting to carve a 
naked lady on a Pegasus being carried 
off into the clouds. They take a 
chunk of wood and cut their hand 
and just give up.” 

“I’m an illustrator in wood,” Bill 
Horgos explains. “I get a lot of my 
ideas from the news. I wouldn’t call 
myself political, but I like to do con¬ 
temporary work in touch with the 
times. I never wanted to do birds or 
President Lincoln.” 

Which is perhaps just as well. I 
shudder to think what Bill Horgos 
would do with such treasured na¬ 
tional symbols. I know it would make 
me laugh, and perhaps make me mad, 
but I’ll bet I would like it, too. 
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Mail-Order Woodworking 


A Guide to Woodworking Supplies by Mail 


by Richard Rollf 


There are many advantages to pur¬ 
chasing woodworking tools and sup¬ 
plies via mail-order. The majority of 
mail-order woodworking stores give 
dependable service while selling quali¬ 
ty tools at competitive prices. In some 
cases you may even save money and 
time considering the hassles involved 
in driving around to several lumber 
yards and hardware stores to pick up 
tools and supplies. But the main ad¬ 
vantage of mail-order is that you can 
pull out your catalogs, compare prices 
and order whatever you need from 
the comfort of your home or offlce. 
With mail-order catalogs you will 
have a larger and better selection of 
tools, hardware, lumber, fmishing 
supplies and hard-to-find items to 
choose from. Mail-order catalogs 
also provide a good source of infor¬ 
mation about the use and care of 
tools, woodworking tips and tech¬ 
niques. My experience with mail¬ 
order has been that of dependable 
service and quality tools. 

Over the last two-and-a-half years 
1 have submitted over 17S orders to 
more than 25 woodworking mail- 

Richard Roll/ is a woodworker and 
inmate at the Oregon State Peni¬ 
tentiary in Salem, Oregon. An article 
about Richard appeared in Pacific 
Woodworker Issue 8 (August/Sep¬ 
tember, 1982). 


order companies for the purchase of 
all my tools, hardware, lumber, finish^ 
ing supplies and books. The biggest 
problem for me has been overcoming 
my own impatience, but the majority 
of orders have arrived in 4 to 6 weeks. 
Mail-order woodworking on a consis¬ 
tent basis requires some planning, 
forethought and confidence in the 
company you are ordering from. My 
experience has taught me that most 
delays and problems with orders can 
be eliminated by carefully studying 
the catalog and the company’s in¬ 
structions about ordering. 

One of the first companies I ordered 
from was U.S. General Tool & Sup¬ 
ply. I experienced problems with all 
three of my orders ranging from in¬ 
complete orders to lengthy delays in 
receiving orders. This company sells 
good quality tools, but their service 
and dependability are unpredictable. 
I would only order from this company 
as a last resort. 

A much better mail-order store that 
offers a large variety of name brand 
hand tools, power tools, accessories 
and many hard to find items is Silvo 
Hardware Co. Their 179-page catalog 
is full of interesting tools. I have or¬ 
dered from them 3 times; their service 
and the quality of their tools is very 
good. My orders arrived in 3 to 4 
weeks. This catalog is well worth 
having. 


Another dependable company is 
Woodcraft Supply Corp. This store’s 
112-page color catalog offers an ex¬ 
ceptional selection of over 3,500 fine 
tools and woodworking supplies. 
There is a 9-page section of profes¬ 
sional size Swiss carving tools in a 
wide range of gouges, chisels, vein- 
ers, plus carving accessories. The next 
6 pages show a wide selection of 
natural and manmade sharpening 
stones in a variety of shapes and 
sizes. I ordered one of the wood¬ 
turner slipstones and two of the 
Sorby turning tools. These are truly 
fine tools. I’ve ordered 5 times from 
Woodcraft and my orders have al¬ 
ways arrived in 4 or 5 weeks. The 
Woodcraft tools arc for the crafts¬ 
man who wants the best and appre¬ 
ciates fine tools. Woodcraft offers a 
guarantee of refund, replacement or 
substitution if you’re not satisfied 
with what you receive. 

Another excellent source for car¬ 
ving tools, rifflers, sharpening stones, 
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caning supplies, drill bits, sanding 
supplies and much more is Frog Tool 
Co. Their 98-page black and white 
catalog is loaded with quality hand- 
tools and accessories for the wood¬ 
worker. An interesting section offers 
unique Japanese handsaws, measur¬ 
ing tools, handplanes and chisels. 
Each of my 5 orders arrived in about 
S weeks. The service is dependable, 
the prices reasonable and they offer 
an iron-clad money-back guarantee 
on the purchase of any tools. 

An excellent source for ordering 
wood screws, abrasives and clamps is 
the Tool Works. Their SO-page cata¬ 
log offers a comprehensive selection 
of name brand clamping tools in¬ 
cluding Wetzler, Pony, and Jorgen¬ 
sen. If you’re confused about sand¬ 
paper, this catalog has an excellent 
breakdown and description clarifying 
sandpaper grits, weights, and types of 
abrasives. I’ve ordered sandpaper, 
brass screws and rasps from the Tool 
Works. My orders have all arrived in 
the standard 4 to S week time. They 
still have a lot of clamps I’d like to 
buy and I’ll continue to order sand¬ 
paper and screws from them. 

Many more reliable tool companies 
exist. The list that follows should 
help you find just about any type of 
tool or hardware you might want or 
need. 

Silvo Hardware Co, 

2205 Richmond St. 

Philadelphia, PA 19125 

$10.00 minimum order. 

179 page catalog $1.00. 

Power tools, hand tools, 
machinery, hardware, drill bits, 
screwdrivers, wrenches, saw- 
blades, measuring tools and 
levels. Guarantees merchandise. 


Woodcraft Supply Corp. 

313 Montvale 
Woburn, Mass 01888 

112 page color catalog $2,50. 
Swiss made carving tools. 


natural and manmade sharpening 
stones, turning tools, log cabin 
tools, drilling tools, handplanes, 
woodcraft project supplys, 
finishing supplies, and books. 
Guarantees merchandise. 


The Tool Works 
111 8th Ave. 

New York, NY 10011 

50 page catalog $2.00 
Hand tools, sandpaper & belts, 
clamps and steel & brass screws. 
Guarantees merchandise. 


Constantine and Sons 
2050 Eastchester Rd. 

Bronx, NY 10462 

$7.50 minimum order. 107-page 
catalog $ 1.00. Hand tools, 
foreign and domestic wood in 
rough and pre-cut sizes, veneers, 
turning squares, commercial 
inlays and overlays, finishing 
supplies, books, plans. 
Guarantees merchandise. 


Craftsman Wood Service 
1735 West Courtland Ct, 
Addison, IL 60101 

$10.00 minimum order. 144 page 
color catalog$1.50. Hobby tools, 
hand tools, hardware, domestic 
and foreign hardwood, veneers, 
commercial inlays, books and 
plans. Guarantees merchandise. 


The Princeton Co. 

P.O. Box 276 
Princeton, MA 01541 

$10.00 minimum order. 79 page 
catalog sent upon request. Hand 
tools, power tools, carving tools, 
forstner bits, clamps, sharpening 
stones, carbide saw blades, rasps 
and files. Guarantees merchandise 


Leichtung Inc. 

4944 Commerce Pky. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44128-5985 

$10.00 minimum order. Catalog 
sent upon request. Hand tools, 
Makita power tools, Bracht 
chisels and gouges, Greenlee 
turning tools, screwdrivers, 
Japanese tools, forstner bits, 
plug cutters. Guarantees 
merchandise. 


The Tool Room 
East Oxbrow Rd. 

Shelburne Falls, MA 01370 

$10.00 minimum order. 50 page 
catalog sent upon request. Hand 
tools, dovetail marking gauge, 
shave hooks, brass backed saws, 
Zyliss vise system. Guarantees 
merchandise. 


Lee Valley 
P.O. 80x6295 
Ottawa, Ont. K2A 1T4 

130-page catalog $2.00. 

The ultimate in fine woodwork¬ 
ing tools. Very impressive first- 
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class hand tools and accessories. 
Guarantees merchandise. 


Woodworking Machinery 
Manufacturers of America 
1900 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 

Buyer’s Guide & Directory sent 
upon request. Woodworking 
machines for sawmills, for ply¬ 
wood and veneer plants, for 
furniture and casegoods manufac¬ 
turing, and all other wood¬ 
working facilities throughout the 
world. 

Wood 

The availability and delivery 
times for domestic and foreign 
lumber can vary from 4 weeks to 
4 months. You can save up to 
on hardwood through mail¬ 
order depending on the supplier 
and the number of board feet you 
order at one time. The following 
suppliers give dependable service. 

The Woodworks 
P.O. 80x79238 
Saginaw, TX 76179 


15-page catalog sent upon request. 
Furniture plugs & buttons, 
sanded hardwood dowels in birch, 
beech, maple, walnut, and oak, 
finials, spindles, toy wheels, 
hardwood pegs, hardwood 
drawer knobs, and hardwood 
balls >/i” to 2" diameter. 
Guarantees merchandise. 


Johnsons Workbench 
51315US —33 North 
SouthBend, IN 46637 

Brochure of wood, prices and 
services sent upon request. 
Domestic and foreign hardwood 
and softwood, plywood, veneer, 
turning squares and machine 
work. No minimum. Guarantees 
merchandise. 


Red Burl Esque 
1454 Orchard Home Dr. 
Medford. OR 97501 


7-page price list salt upon request. 
Myrtle wood. Redwood, and 
Buckeye burl slabs. Myrtle and 
Maple dimensional lumber and 
turning stock. No minimum. 
Guarantees products. 


Craftwoods 

7 Beaver Run Lane & York Rd. 
Cockeysville, MD 21030 

Price list $1.00. 

44 domestic and imported hard¬ 
woods, turning squares, veneers, 
cabina plywood, picture framing, 
and misc. supplies. Small orders 
accepted. 


lowa-Missouri Walnut Co., Inc. 
2801 So. 2nd St. 

Box 66, Sta. A 
St. Joseph, MO 64503 

Price list sent upon request. 
Walnut lumber, squares, gun- 
stock blanks, veneer. 


Cryder Creek Wood Shoppe 
Box 19 

Whitesville, NY 14897 

SO cents for 12 page price list. 
$10.00 minimum order. 
Hardwood turning squares and 
rounds. Cherry, ash, maple, 
beech, butternut, oak and bass¬ 
wood. Free turning square with 
each order. Ashley Isles turning 
tools. Guarantee. 


Austin Hardwoods 
2125 Goodrich 
Austin, TX 78704 

Price list sent upon request. $5.00 
minimum order. Domestic and 
imported lumber. Guarantee. 


Blue Mustang 
P.O. Box 173 
Racine, WI 53401 

Price brochure sent upon request. 
No minimum. Kiln-dried bass¬ 
wood for carving and wood¬ 
working. 



Plans and kits for all types of 
wooden to^. Hardwood wheels, 
pegs, dowels, people, smoke¬ 
stacks, cams, balls, rope, etc. 
CATALOG $1.00 

CI)lrF)tiMTo)C.BehnoiitOH 43718 814/484-1748 


Broadhead Garrett 
P.O. Box 15528 
Sacramento, CA 95852-1528 

1062 page catalog SS.OO. $25 
minimum order. Tools, foreign 
and domestic lumber. This 
company has the lowest prices for 
lumber. Unfortunately, you may 
have to wait up to 4 months to 
receive your order for wood. 

Tools usually arrive in the 
standard 4 to 6 week time. 

Note; Two other mail-order suppliers 
contacted us with information about 
their catalogs. We have had no direct 
experience with their services, but 
we'd be happy to hear from readers 
who have ordered from them. 

Highland Hardware, Inc. 

1034 N, Highland Ave, N.E. 
Atlanta, GA 30306 

58 page catalog, $1,00. 

Power and hand tools, supplies, 
books. 

Guarantees merchandise. 

Toll-free order number. 

Carolina Craftsmen 
975 South Avocado St. 

Anaheim, CA 92805 

4-color catalog, $3.00. 

Antique reproduction brass hard¬ 
ware. Hand polished hinges, 
knobs, etc. Guarantees 
merchandise. 
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Calendar & Announcements 



Feb* l*Mar* 8. Los Angeles, CA* 

The Business of Woodworking* instructor 
Richard Ritter, six Tuesdays, 7-10 PM. 
Contact The Cutting Edge, 3871 Grand View 
Btvd., Los Angeles 90066 or (213) 390-9723, 
Feb* 2-Mar*9* Los Angeles, CA* 
Power Tool Woodworking class, instructor 
Howard Lewin. Six Wednesdays, 7-10PM. 
Contact The Cutting Edge, 3871 Grand View 
Blvd„ Los Angdes 90066 or (213) 390-9723. 
Feb.3>24. Mountain View, CA. 
Beginning Wood Carving cla^, instructor 
Allen Shaffer, Four Thursdays, lOAM-lPM. 
Contact The Wood Tool Center, 2545 Showers 
Drive, Mountain View, CA 94040 or (415) 
948-3844. 

Feb* 4, Berkeley, CA* 

Toshio Odate Lecture, "Japanese Woodwork¬ 
ing,” 7 PM. Contact The Cutting Edge store, 
1836 Fourth St., Berkeley, CA 94710 or (415) 
548-601L 

Feb* 4* Los Angeles, CA* 

Ian Kirby Lecture, “Combining Hand & 
Power Tools for Fine Craftsmanship,” 7 PM. 
Contact The Cutting Edge, 3871 Grand View 
Blvd.p Los Angeles 90066 or (213) 390-9723, 
Feb*4-6* San Diego, CA* 

Ian Kirby lecture and workshop. Contact The 
Cutting Edge, 7626 Miramar Rd. Suite 3500, 
San Diego 92126 or (619) 695-3990. 

Feb *5, San Diego, CA* 

Jerry Glaser Woodturning ^minar, noon- 
5 PM. Contaa The Cutti ng Edge, 7626 
Miramar Rd. Suite 3500, San Diego 92126 or 
(619) 695-3990. 

Feb*8* San Diego, CA* 

Sharpening Woodworking Toob class, instruc¬ 
tors Paul Jacobsen and Chuck Masters, 
7-10PM, Contact The Cutting Edge, 7626 


PtrcfJJc fVoodworker wt7/ piifyticiz^ evenis of in- 
fmsi to woodworkers. Send compkie infor* 
maiion fo Pacific Woodworker Calendar^ PO 
Box 4BSft Santa Rosa, CA 95402. Deadiine for 
issue 12 is Feb. 25, 1983. We would especiaity 
Hke to hear more from Western woodworkers 
and woodworking organizaihns outside of 
California. Let us help publicize your events, 
shows, and classes. 


Events of interest to woodworkers,,. 


Miramar Rd. Suite 3500, San Diego 92126 or 
(619) 695-3990, 

Feb*ll* Los Angeles, CA* 

Sharpening Woodworking Tools class, instruc¬ 
tor Jesse Barragan, 7-10PM, Contact The Cut¬ 
ting Edge, 3871 Grand View Blvd,, Los 
Angeles 90066 or (213) 390-9723, 

Feb. 11. Mountain View, CA. 
Southbay Shipmodelers meeting. 7PM. 
Contact The Wood Tool Center, 2545 Showers 
Drive, Mountain View, CA 94040 or (415) 
948-3844, First exhibit to be held Feb. 12-13. 

Feb. 11. San Diego, CA* 

Joseph Bavaro Lecture, “The Furniture of 
Gustav Stickley, 7:30 PM. Contact The Cut¬ 
ting Edge, 7626 Miramar Rd. Suite 3500, San 
Diego 92126 or (619) 695-3990. 

Feb* 11. San Diego, CA* 

Leaure, "The Furniture of Joseph Stickley,” 
by Joseph Bavaro, 7:30PM, Contact The Cut¬ 
ting Edge, 7626 Miramar Rd. Suite 3500, San 
Diego 92126 or (619) 695-3990, 

Feb* 11 & 18* Los Angeles, CA* 
Joinery Il-Mortise and Tenon class, instructor 
Andrew Cohen, 7-10PM. Contact The Cutting 
Edge, 3871 Grand View Blvd., Los Angeles 
90066 or (213) 390-9723, 

Feb*12* Mountain View, CA* 

Doll House Construction class, instructor 
Barbara Jones, Contact The Wood Tool Cen¬ 
ter, 2545 Showers Drive, Mountain View, CA 
94040 or (415) 948-3844. 

Feb*12* Palo Alto, CA. 

Sharpening Workshop, 1-5PM. Contact Palo 
AHo Woodworking, 820 Ramona St., Palo 
Alto. CA9430J or (415) 327-5335. 

Feb. 12-Mar. 5* Los Angeles* 

Stained glassworkshop, four Saturdays, 
10:30AM-1;30 PM, instructor Jesse Cogswell. 
Contact The Cutting Edge, 3871 Grand View 
Blvd„ Los Angdes 90066 or (213) 39Q-9723. 

Feb.l4-Mar.l4. Palo Alto, CA* 

A Radical Approach to Woodworking course, 
instructor Brian Burns. Five Mondays, 
7:30-9:30PM. Contact Palo Alto Woodwork¬ 
ing, 820 Ramona St,, Palo Alto, CA 94301 or 
(415) 327-5335. 

Feb*15-Mar.8* Mountain View, CA* 

Beginning Wood Carving class, instructor 


Allen Shaffer, Four Tuesdays, 7-10PM. 
Contact The Wood Tool Center, 2545 Showers 
Drive, Mountain View, CA 94040 or (415) 
948-3844. Feb. I S-Mar.8. 

Feb. 15-Mar.22. San Diego, CA. 

Introduction to Woodworking 1 class, instruc¬ 
tor Carl Johnson, Tuesdays 7-10PM. Contaa 
The Cutting Edge, 7626 Miramar Rd. Suite 
3500, San Diego 92126 or (619) 695-3990. 
Feb. 16. Berkeley, CA. 

Sharpening seminar with Vaughn Beckman, 
7-lQPM. Contact The Cutting Edge store, 1836 
Fourth St., Berkeley, CA 94710 or (415) 
548-6011. 

Feb. 16-Mar, 9. Los Angeles, CA. 

Finishing and Rermishing II class, instruaor 
Oscar MacQuiddy, four Wednesdays, 7-iOPM. 
Contact The Cutting Edge, 3871 Grand View 
Blvd., Los Angdes 90066 or (213) 390-9723. 

Feb. 16-Mar, 16. Palo Alto, CA. 

Plane Making class, taught by Brian Burns. 
Five Wednesdays, 7:30-10PM. Contact Palo 
Alto Woodworking, 820 Ramona St., Palo 
Alto, CA 94301 or (415) 327-5335. 
Feb.16-Mar.23. Mountain View, CA. 
Wood Inlay, Instructor Herman Novak, Wed¬ 
nesdays, 7-lOPM. Contaa The Wood Tool 
Center, 2545 Showers Drive, Mountain View, 
CA 94040 or (415) 948-3844. 

Feb*17*Mar*17* Palo Alto, CA. 

Hand Tool Woodworking class, instruaor 
Brian Burns. Five Thursdays, &:30-10PM. 
Contaa Palo Alto Woodworking, 820 Ramona 
St., Palo Alto, CA 94301 or (415) 327-5335. 
Feb. 18-Mar. 18. Palo Alto, CA. 

Beginning Woodworking course, instructor 
Brian Burns. Five Fridays, 7:30-10PM. 
Contact Palo AJto Woodworking, 820 Ramona 
St., Palo Alto, CA 94301 or (415) 327-5335. 

Feb. 19. Berkeley, CA. 

Router Dovetails, class, instructor Jeff 
Davison, 10 AM-6 PM. Contact The Cutting 
Edge store, 1836 Fourth St., Berkeley, CA 
94710 or (415) 548-6011. 

Feb. 19* Palo Alto, CA, 

Wood Comes From Trees demonstration 
workshop on sawing your own logs, I-5PM. 
Contact Palo Alto Woodworking, 820 Ramona 
St., Palo Alto, CA 94301 or (415) 327-5335. 
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Feb.22. Los Angeles, CA. 

Equipment demonstrations, free of charge* 
7* (0PM. Contact The Cutting Edge, 3871 
Grand View Blvd., Los Angeles 90066 or (213) 
390-9723. 

Feb.22*Mar*22. Palo Alto, CA. 

Power Tool Woodworking, instructor Brian 
Burns. Five Tuesdays, 7:30-10PM* Contact 
Palo AJto Woodworking, 820 Ramona St., 
Palo Alto* CA 94301 or (415) 327-5335, 

Feb.23-Mar.9. Berkeley^ CA. 

The Router class, instructor Jim Sweeney* 
Wednesdays* 7-10PM* Contact The Cutting 
Edge store, 1836 Fourth St*, Berkeley, CA 
94710 or (415) 548*6011* 

Feb. 24, Los Angeles, CA. 

Routing n, lastructor Peter Shapiro, 7*)D PM* 
Contact The Cutting Edge, 3871 Grand View 
B!vd*, Los Angeles 90066 or (213) 390-9723* 

Feb. 24 & Mar. 3. Los Angeles, CA. 

Joinery l*Hand Dovetails class, instructor 
Andrew Cohen* 7-10PM. Contact The Cutting 
Edge* 3871 Grand View Blvd.* Los Angeles 
90066 or (213) 390-9723. 

Feb.24-Mar.l7. Berkeley, CA. 
Finishing and Refinishing class. Instructor 
Julian Kaye* Thursdays 7-10PM, Contact The 
Cutting Edge store, 1836 Fourth St*, Berkeley* 
CA 94710 or (415) 548-6011. 
Feb.25-Mar.il. Los Angeles, CA. 
Joinery Ill-Frame and Panel class* instructor 
Andrew Cohen* three Fridays 7-10PM. 
Contact The Cutting Edge* 3871 Grand View 
Blvd.* Los Angeles 90066 or (213) 390-9723* 
Feb.25-Mar.25. Mountain View, CA. 

Joinery Seminar* Fridays 7-10* Contact The 
Wood Tool Center, 2545 Showers Drive* 
Mountain View, CA 94040 or (415) 948-3844. 

Feb.26. Berkeley, CA. 

Winter Swap Meet. Contact The Cutting Edge 
store, 1836 Fourth St*. Berkeley* CA 94710 or 
(415) 548-6011* 

Feb.26. Palo Alto, CA. 

Steam Bending and Laminating show and 
demonstration by An Espenet Carpenter, 
10AM-4PM. Contact Palo Alto Woodwork- 
ing, 820 Ramona St., Palo Alto* CA 94301 or 
(415) 327-5335* 

Feb. 26. San Diego, CA. 

A Day with Sam Maloof at His Workshop* 
Contact The Cutting Edge* 7626 Miramar Rd* 
Suite 3500* San Diego 92126 or (619) 695-3990. 
Feb.28 & Mar.7« Los Angeles» CA. 
The Table Saw class* instructor Bill Kerr, 
Contact The Cutting Edge, 3871 Grand View 
Blvd*, Los Angeles 90066 or (213) 390-9723* 
Feb.28-Mar* 14. Berkeley, CA. 

Beginning Woodcarving class, instructor Ben 
Shaw, Mondays, 7-10PM. Contact The Cut¬ 
ting Edge store* 1836 Fourth St** Berkeley* CA 
94710 or (415) 548-6011. 

Mar.l, Mountain View, CA. 

Amateur Woodworkers Association meeting, 
7PM. Contact The Wood Too! Center, 2545 
Showers Drive, Mountain View* CA 94040 or 
(415) 948-3844. 


Mar. 1 & 8. Los Angeles, CA. 

Planes I class, instructor Alan Boardman* 
Tuesdays 7-10PM. Contact The Cutting Edge* 
3871 Grand View Blvd** Los Angeles 90066 or 
(213) 390-9723* 

Mar. 3-17. Los Angeles, CA. 

French Polishing class, instructor Kirk Kupiec, 
three Thursdays, 7-10PM* Contact The Cut¬ 
ting Edge* 3871 Grand View Blvd** Los 
Angeles 90066 or (213) 390-9723* 

Mar.3-24. San Diego, CA. 

Iniroduaion to Woodcarving 11, instructor 
David Frisk* Thursdays, 7-IOPM* Contact The 
Cutting Edge, 7626 Miramar Rd. Suite 3500* 
San Diego 92126 or (619) 695-3990. 

Mar.S. Berkeley, CA. 

The Router class, instructor Jim Sweeney, 
10AM-6PM* Contact The Cutting Edge store, 
1836 Fourth St., Berkeley, CA 94710 or (415) 
548-6011. 

Mar.5. Palo Alto^ CA. 

Bandsaw Workshop* 1-5PM, Contact Palo 
Alto Woodworking* 820 Ramona St*, Palo 
Alto, CA 94301 or (415) 327-5335. 

Mar.5. San Diego, CA. 

Winter swap meet* Contact The Cutting Edge, 
7626 Miramar Rd* Suite 3500, San Diego 92126 
or (619) 695-3990. 

Mar. 10 & 17. Los Angeles, CA. 

Joinery 11-Mortise and Tenon class, instructor 
Andrew Cohen, 7-10PM* Contact The Cutting 
Edge, 3871 Grand View Blvd., Los Angeles 
90066 Of (213) 390^9723* 

Mar. 11. Berkeley, CA. 

Sharpening seminar with Vaughn Beckman, 
7-10PM* Contact The Cutting Edge store* 1836 
Fourth St*, Berkeley, CA 94710 or (415) 
548-6011. 

Mar.ll. Mountain View, CA. 
Souihbay Shipmodelers meeting, 7PM. 
Contact The Wood Tool Center* 2545 Showers 
Drive, Mountain View* CA 94040 or (415) 
948-3844. 

Mar.l2. Palo Alto, CA. 

Building Your Own Power Tools class* 1-5PM. 
Contact PaJo Alto Woodworking* 820 Ramona 
St*, Palo Alto, CA 94301 or (415) 327-5335* 
Mar. 12-26. Los Angeles, CA. 

Power Carving Techniques class, instructor 
Henry Magnin, three Saturdays* 10:30AM- 
1:30PM* Contact The Cutting Edge* 3871 
Grand View Blvd., Los Angeles 90066 or (2S3) 
390-9723. 

Mar. 12-26. Berkeley, CA. 

French Polishing class* instructor Earle Steb- 
ben, three Saturdays. Contact The Cutting 
Edge, 7626 Miramar Rd. Suite 35(K), San Diego 
92126 or (619)695-3990. 

Mar. 12-Apr. 17. Sacramento, CA, 
California Crafts Kill exhibit* Creative Arts 
League of Sacramento, Crocker Art Museum* 
216 O Street* 

Mar. 14-28. Los Angeles, CA. 

Woodtuming Techniques class, instructor 
Jerry Glaser, three Mondays* 7-IOPM* Contact 
The Cutting Edge* 3871 Grand View Blvd*, Los 


Angeles 90066 or (213) 390^9723* 

Mar. 15-29. Los Angeles, CA. 

Planes II class, instructor Alan Boardman* 
Tuesdays 7-10PM. Contact The Cutting Edge, 
3871 Grand View Blvd** Los Angeles 90066 or 
(213) 390-9723* 

Mar.lS-April 5. Los Angeles^ CA. 

Woodcarving class, instructor Nora Lang, 
Tuesdays 7-10PM. Contact The Cutting Edge, 
3871 Grand View Blvd., Los Angeles 90066 or 
(213) 390-9723* 

Mar. 16. Los Angeles, CA. 

Sharpening Woodworking Toob class* instruc¬ 
tor Jesse Barragan, 7-IOPM. Contact The Cut¬ 
ting Edge* 3871 Grand View Blvd*, Los 
Angeles 90066 or (213) 390-9723. 

Mar. 19-20. Hemet, CA. 

California Carvers Guild show* Contact local 
carvers or CCG, PO Box 1195, Cambria* CA 
93428 for details. 

Mar.24-Apr.7. Los Angeles, CA. 

Joinery Ill-Frame and Panel class, instructor 
Andrew Cohen, three Thursdays 7‘IOPM* 
Contact The Cutting Edge, 3871 Grand View 
Blvd.. Los Angeles 90066 or (213) 390-9723. 
March 26-27. Berkeley, CA. 
Grew-Sheridan Chairmaking Two Day 
Workshop* Saturday 6-9:30PM* Sunday 
10AM-5PM. Contact The Cutting Edge store* 

contirmed on page 39 


One 

good bit, 
deserves 
another 

So do our drills* countersinks 
and router bits* 108 years in 
the cutting toot business has 
proven that our woodwork¬ 
ing tools give top perform¬ 
ance time after time. If you 
demand top-notch results in 
your woodworking projects 
and haven't been getting it. 
send $2.00 today for our 
catalog* and 
let Morris 
Wood Tool 
start doing its 



Morris Wood Tool Co. * 

• Hwy. 11-E P.O* Sox 249* Morristown* TN 
37814 (615) 586-0110 
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Model Making in the 

Space Age 

Laser Technology Proves Crucial 


by Charles Harris 

When sculptor Don Potts agreed to 
furnish finely detailed wooden 
models of San Francisco’s architec¬ 
ture, he had never heard of wood¬ 
working by laser. But by the time the 
exhibit featuring the models opened a 
few months later, Don was an ardent 
laser enthusiast, eager to spread the 
word on this space-age woodworking 
technique. 

The project started early last year, 
when exhibit curators Marc Goldstein 
and Thomas Aidala enlisted the San 
Francisco Bay area sculptor to build 
five large wooden models of San 
Francisco architectural landmarks. 
The models would serve as focal 


points of an exhibit marking the 
Centennial of the San Francisco 
chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects. 

Each carefully crafted model illus¬ 
trates one of the four themes of the 
exhibit. A model of the dome atop 
City Hall protrays the theme of Civic 
Pride, while the Golden Gate Bridge 
model symbolizes Utility. Pleasure is 
represented by the Golden Gate Park, 
and the theme of Home and Work is 
illustrated by two models: the Halli- 
die Building and a Victorian facade. 

To build the models, Don Potts 
organized a group of more than IS 
woodworkers, some of whom had 


never done wood modeling previous¬ 
ly. For detailed plans they turned to 
nearby University of California at 
Berkeley, where architectural stu¬ 
dents prepared careful drawings and 
plans for the models. Members of 
Don’s team also took numerous 
photographs of the buildings them¬ 
selves to compare to their models. 

Don quickly ran into problems. 
Time and money constraints seemed 
to prohibit detailed carving on the 
models; he would have to suggest the 
ornamentation rather then simply re¬ 
duce it in scale. What about intricate 
bannisters and railings, the shields 
and decorations on City Hall, the 
trees in Golden Gate Park? How 
could tiny details be carved of wood? 

Fortunately Don discovered Laser- 
craft in Santa Rosa, California. Laser 
technology for reproducing intricate 
details in wood not only solved Don’s 
problems with the models; it also 
opened up new avenues in ornamen¬ 
tation that have Don very excited. 
“Laser really came into its own,” on 
this effort, Don relates. “We’re do¬ 
ing things we thought were impossi¬ 
ble. Now we can make everything out 
of wood, except for the plexiglass 
windows on the Hallidie building.” 


Sculptor Don Potts positions a laser-cut 
balcony on the City Halt dome. 
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Even partiatiy iissembted, the model of the 
City Hatl dome (above/ dosefy reflects the 
real thing (beiowj across Van Ness A venue 
from the San Francisco Museum of Modern 
ArL 


To make the complicated railings 
and other detailed parts for the 
models, members of Don's group 
first made a series of oversized draw¬ 
ings of the desired shapes. They then 
reduced each shape and copied it onto 
transparent overlays. The overlays 
were used to make a metal template, 
using a photo resist process. The 
template next was placed over a piece 


of basswood veneer, and run under 
the laser beam. The laser burned 
away any wood not protected by the 
metal template, leaving the desired 
shape. Each template could be used 
over and over, providing mass pro¬ 
duction with precision accuracy. 

This incredibly accurate process 
can reproduce extremely fine detail. 
In fact, the limiting factor in preci¬ 
sion is the structure of the wood 
itself: the tiny pieces tend to break 
apart when handled. The laser pro¬ 
cess not only speeds the production of 
identical carvings. This process is so 
delicate it can make cuts that are im¬ 
possible to do any other way. Thin 
veneer would quickly break along the 
grain if carved in a more traditional 
fashion. In fact, even the task of cut¬ 
ting the tiny pieces from their sup¬ 
port, after the laser work was com¬ 
pleted, frequently resulted in 
breakage. 

Don can’t say enough about the 
laser process. "The laser cutting was 
fantastic fun. We would have been in 
big trouble if we had to etch the little 
railings on the buildings out of brass 
and spray paint them to look like 
wood. This way it’s very beautiful, 
and I like the idea that it’s all wood.’’ 

For greater apparent depth on the 
City Hall Dome and Golden Gate 
Park models, Don used several layers 
of laser-cut veneer, glued into three- 
dimensional forms. 

Laser crafting of wood also solved 
the dilemma of how to make the trees 
in Golden Gate Park. Veneers laser- 
cut in a random pattern and carefully 
stacked produced the illusion of in- 
scale foliage. 

The use of lasers was not the only 
innovative technique Don employed 
on this project. Thin strips of maple 
were laminated together to form the 
contours of the park. The team then 
cut exact plexiglass templates of the 
roads and pathways in the park, 
based on a full-sized drawing of the 
13 foot model. The templates guided 
routers used to cut the roadways. 
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The model of the south tomr of the Golden 
Gate Bridge stands more than 9 feet tall. 


Laser-crafted balconies and decorations wilt 
complete this model of the Hallidie Buildings 
the first curtain-wall structure. 
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KeUh J^ferds did much of the d&ign and 
assembiy of the laser work for the dome. 



The model of Golden Gate Park is more than 
13 feet long. 



The foliage in the Golden Gate Park model 
h randomly cut veneer. Vertically laminated 
veneers form the roadways. 


Then a dozen or so 30/1000-inch 
thick maple veneers were vertically 
laminated into each cut, to form the 
surface of the road or path. 

The exhibit, at the San Francisco 
Museum of Modern Art, featured the 
models, photographs and graphics to 
celebrate the buildings and builders 
of San Francisco over the past cen¬ 
tury* But while this exhibit marked 
the centennial of a professional archi¬ 
tect's society, it also clearly demon¬ 
strated that woodworking has entered 
the space age* 


AIA Models 

The Golden Gate Bridge, South 
Tower: The 9Vi foot basswood struc- 
lurc^ symbol of Utility, was con¬ 
structed over a period of four months 
by Elaine O'Sullivan. 

Modelmaker Don Potts chose 
maple and basswood for the models 
because of the fine, subtle grain of 
these woods. The shape and form of 
the wood first grab the attention of 
the viewer* Only slowly does the fact 
that these models are of wood sink in, 
A light coat of Krylon spray lacquer 
complements the finely grained 
woods and shows the fine details 
clearly* 

Hallidie Building: The Hallidie 
Building was the first structure to use 
the “curtain wall'* technique of a 
solid wall of glass. In the model the 
glass wall is represented by a sheet of 
Plexiglass. The balconies and railings 
fit into routed grooves in the Plexi¬ 
glass* Laser crafted railings and de¬ 
tails finish the model. 

City Hall Dome: The dome is cut in 
half to reveal interior details, includ¬ 
ing a spiral staircase between the two 
layers of the dome. Model makers 
designed a special jig to cut the half¬ 
dome. 

Golden Gate Park: Laser tech¬ 
nology and other special techniques 
created this 13 foot model. 


Cigar boxeSt sharp knives, masking tape, glue 
syringes and more cigar boxes crowd the 
model-maker^s workbench. 



Layers of laser-cut veneer form three- 
dimensional shapes on the City Hall dome. 



Rick Donhauser explains the rok of photo¬ 
graphs in the modet-making proce^. 
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Marketing 


Estimating and Bidding 


One of the most essential, yet ap¬ 
parently esoteric parts of landing a 
woodworking job involves arriving at 
your bid or price. Some experienced 
cabinetmakers can estimate the cost 
of redoing a kitchen solely on the 
basis of the length of the cabinets. 
Others can just look at a job and 
write down a figure within 10'?o of the 
final cost. But many woodworkers 
find estimating and bidding a per¬ 
plexing process. 

The process of estimating and pric¬ 
ing was a subject of lively conversa¬ 
tion at a recent meeting of the 
Sonoma County (CA) Woodworkers 
Association. SCWA members Tim 
Bynon, Steven Higbee, John Keller 
and George Breck were among those 
experienced woodworkers offering 
advice at the meeting. Here are some 
of their ideas and suggestions. 

Materials: Don’t forget the waste 
factor in your lumber estimate. As 
much as a third of the wood may be 
unuseable. The proportion of useable 
wood increases with the use of ply¬ 
wood. Charge the current wholesale 
cost for any wood used. If you picked 
up the wood at a good price, remem¬ 
ber to charge the replacement cost of 
the wood, not what you paid for it. 
After alt, you could have kept that 
bargain wood and built something for 
yourself with it. And be sure to in¬ 
clude expendable supplies, such as 


sandpaper, as part of your costs. 

Labor: Many woodworking shops 
have a standard shop rate to deter¬ 
mine their labor and overhead costs. 
A typical $25/hour shop rate might 
break down to $ 15/hour labor and 
$ 10/hour shop costs, perhaps with an 
extra S-10<?o for electricity, sharpen¬ 
ing, etc. Steven Higbee suggests 
woodworkers include the time spent 
cleaning and putting away the gluing 
clamps in their estimates. 

For future reference: Keep very ac¬ 
curate records of your materials costs 
and the time it takes you to accom¬ 
plish a task, such as gluing up a table 
top. This will prove invaluable in pre¬ 
paring future bids. 

Fudge Factor: Beware of site prob¬ 
lems. Is the floor level? Are the wails 
plumb? Is the ceiling straight? Any of 
these problems can turn a simple in¬ 
stallation into a week-long night¬ 
mare. You can check out these prob¬ 
lems in advance, or include a set in¬ 
stallation time in the bid. Then you 
can adjust the contract as needed to 
handle site problems. John Keller 
tells the customer the high^t amount 
that the installation will cost; often 
the cost is less, greatly pleasing the 
customer. 

Profit: You are selling woodwork¬ 
ing knowledge and years of experi¬ 
ence, not just your time. So include a 
profit figure over and above your 


materials and labor. George Breck 
suggests woodworkers include a de¬ 
sign fee in their estimates. A lot of 
time and effort goes into the design; 
shouldn’t you be paid for this? 

The upper limit: Don’t price 
yourself out of the market. Check 
around to see what your quality of 
workmanship brings in the local area. 
If, to make any profit on the job, you 
find you must charge $2000 for a 
product that sells locally for about 
$1000, maybe it’s time you investi¬ 
gated another line of work. 

Finally, don’t be squeamish about 
the cost. Quality woodworking is ex¬ 
pensive. Don’t look at the client and 
bid the job at a loss because he looks 
poor. At the very start you might 
want to bid low to get work, but you 
are cheating yourself if you continue 
this practice. 



Sonoma County (CA) Woodworkers 
Assochtiion meml^erJohn Keller fright), 
during q discussion of the bt^in^ aspects 
of woodworking. 
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Wood Finishes 


by Robert D. Books 


Varnish, lacquer, shellac, water 
based, oil based, penetrating, non* 
penetrating, Danish oil, lung oil, 
linseed oil, vinyl, acrylic, alkyd, ure¬ 
thane, latex, emulsions... On and on 
goes the list of the different types and 
combinations of wood finishes. Some 
are good and some are bad depending 
on the application and use. How do I 
know which one to use? In this 
article, we will explore some of the 
more basic types of wood finishes . 

What Is a Wood Finish? 

A wood finish basically is made 
up of a vehicle (non-volatiles or 
solids), a solvent (volatiles), and 
addidves (driers, and-skinning agents, 
wetting agents, etc.). 

The vehicle is the film former that 
is either in solution or emulsion form. 
It is a vehicle that imparts characteris¬ 
tics of toughness, durability, dry 
time and beauty of the wood finish. 
The vehicle is what remains after the 
solvents have evaporated and the fin¬ 
ish is dried. There are many different 
types of vehicles used today. Most 
wood finishes are blends of several 
different types to take advantage of 
the different qualities and charac¬ 
teristics that could not be obtained by 
using just one vehicle. Some of the 
different vehicles used are oils, alkyd 
resins, latex emulsions, acrylic resins, 
vinyl resins, natural resins, urethane 


resins, phenolic resins, and epoxies. 

The solvents' (volatiles') primary 
function is to dissolve the vehicle or 
film formers to produce a finish 
suitable for applicadon. The choice 
of solvents greatly influences vis¬ 
cosity, flowing properties and drying 
rate. The properties that mainly de¬ 
termine the usefulness of a solvent are 
its solvency, volatility, odor and toxi¬ 
city. The solvency can effect how well 
the vehicle is dispersed, which in turn 
can also effect the flexibiUty, hard¬ 
ness, strength and exterior durability 
of the final film. The volatility of the 
solvent is the property that largely 
governs the evaporation rate. Evap¬ 
oration rate influences leveling, flow¬ 
ing, sagging and gloss. The optimum 
evaporation rate varies greatly with 


Robert D. Books is president of 
General Finishes, General Finishes 
has been a pioneer in wipe~on wood 
finishes for craftsmen for over 50 
years and is the developer and manu¬ 
facturer of the Sealacell 1-2-3 wood 
finishing process (see Pacific Wood¬ 
worker Issue 10 for a Test Report 
on the Sealaceit process). General 
Finishes provides a booklet on 
Beautiful Wood Finishing free of 
charge by sending a stamped self- 
addressed envelope to P, O. Box 
14363, Milwaukee, WI33214, 


the method of application, from fast¬ 
est for spraying to intermediate for 
brushing, and slowest for flowcoating 
or dipping. 

Additives are used to further en¬ 
hance the final properties of the fi¬ 
nish or are aids used for control in 
the manufacturing process. Some of 
the additives are suspending agents, 
driers, anti-skinning agents, wetting 
agents, anti-foaming agents, coales¬ 
cing agents, thickeners, viscosity con¬ 
trol agents and many, many more. 

Which Finish 
Should I Use? 

Many wood finishers have their 
own pet formulas or mixes that they 
have developed over the years and 
many of them work very well. It 
has been said that successful wood 
finish formulations are 10% science 
and 90% art, and when the industry 
brings it up to 15% science, great 
progress will have been made. I do 
not know whether I can agree with 
that or not, but I do know that you 
just cannot go into the lab and have 
your chemists, with all of their know¬ 
ledge and equipment, crank out a for¬ 
mula that you can guarantee to be 
successful. All good and successful 
wood finish formulas are developed 
with many alterations and changes 
over a period of time (that is the 
art part). 
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Wood finishing is done to protect 
the wood, enhance its beauty, and 
increase its durability. Beauty in 
wood finishing, as in anything else, is 
in the eye of the beholder. Some like 
a satin finish, others a high gloss. 
Some like open grain texture, others 
like the grain filled and perfectly 
smooth. Some like to leave the hues 
natural, others like to enhance them 
with stains. Everyone wants to have 
the wood properly preserved and as 
durable as possible. Durability is an 
even larger factor if you are Hnish- 
ing the top of a table or doing a wood 
floor. At other times, durability can 
be compromised when a project is 
not subject to wear. Most experienced 
wood finishers know that with the 
proper selection of a wood finish you 
do not have to sacriHce beauty for 
durability. 

Probably the most consideration 
given to wood finishing is ease of 
application. The type of finish and 
how it is applied can result in extreme 
differences in the final beauty as well 
as durability. 

Some finishes requre special equip¬ 
ment and dust free rooms to apply, 
some a brush, and others just simply 
wipe-on. Almost all wood finishes, as 
well as finishers, have special tech¬ 
niques to obtain optimum results. All 
of these things — protection, beauty, 
durability, and ease of application — 
have to be considered when choosing 
a wood finish. 

Shellac 

Shellac is unique because its resin 
is of animal origin. The shellac resin 
comes from a tiny insect about one 
twenty-fifth of an inch in length, called 
a Trachardia Lacca or Lac. These 
insects swarm twice a year and during 
this time are harvested and turned 
into shellac resin by crushing them 
and removing impurities. It takes 
about seventy-two hundred of these 
small insects just to make one gal¬ 
lon of liquid shellac resin. 

This resin Is then dissolved in 


denatured alcohol and forms an 
orange shellac. Pure white shellac is 
produced by bleaching the resin. 
Various grades of shellac are avail¬ 
able in “cuts". The word “cut” is 
the amount of shellac resin dissolved 
in a gallon. A four pound cut, 
which is four pounds of resin dis¬ 
solved in one gallon of alcohol, pro¬ 
duces about 1.4 gallons. Therefore, 
the amount of resin in one gallon of 
a four pound cut is about three 
pounds. 

The milky appearance of shellac is 
caused by the natural 4<?o wax it con¬ 
tains. When this wax is removed it be¬ 
comes a transparent shellac called 
“refined shellac" or “French var¬ 
nish". 

During the nineteenth century shel¬ 
lac was used almost exclusively; to¬ 
day it fmds use as a sealer and an in¬ 
expensive finish. Shellac produces a 
beautiful sheen but is one of the least 
durable finishes with little or no 
resistance to wear, alkaline water, 
detergents and alcohol. To test for a 
shellac finish on a piece of furni¬ 
ture, rub a small area with a soft 
cloth that has been dipped into de¬ 
natured alcohol. If the finish dis¬ 
solves, it is shellac. Applying shellac 
requires the use of a fine brush. 
Always brush in one direction. Never 
shake the shellac, as shaking creates 
bubbles. Other techniques for ap¬ 
plying shellac are the same as for 
most surface finishes like lacquer or 
varnish, and these techniques are best 
learned by doing. 

Lacquers 

At the close of the World War 1, 
there were great quantities of smoke¬ 
less powder doomed to uselessness 
unless they could be adapted to some 
use. This powder was nitrocellulose, 
chemically known as “cellulose ni¬ 
trate”. The result of scientific re¬ 
search to find a use for this material 
was nitrocellulose lacquer. 

The term“lacquer” has come to mean 




No matter which finish you use^ the surface 
of the wood mi^t be property prepared. 



Penetrating oit finishes are rubbed into the 
wood, then the excess wiped off 



OOQO Steel wool is often used between coats 
offmish, 

a finishing material which dries 
quickly by evaporation and forms a 
protective film from its non-volatile 
solids. The lacquer finish, normally 
applied by spraying, produces a very 
hard and durable finish. One of the 
disadvantages of this finish is its in¬ 
ability to produce a heavy film. 
Because of the low solids contents of 
lacquer, more coats of lacquer are re¬ 
quired to produce an adequate thick¬ 
ness of film. There are high solid 
lacquers available today that give a 
high build, but they must be heated 
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and applied hot. Lacquers today are 
made with other synthetic resins added 
to the nitrocellulose, such as acrylics, 
phenolics, urea-formaldehydes, vi¬ 
nyls, aminos, poLyst 3 n:enes, and plas¬ 
ticizers, Cellulose lacquers have the 
advantages that they are quick drying 
very hard and durable, waterproof, 
resistant to high temperatures, re¬ 
sistant to soaps, alcohols, and do not 
yellow. Their disadvantages are that 
they are difficult to apply by brush 
and are normally applied by a spray 
gun in a dust free environment. The 
cost of lacquer is about three times 
that of other common finishes mostly 
because lacquer requires more than 
one coat to produce an acceptable 
Hnish. Lacquer, because it is a sur¬ 
face coat only, also has some of the 
common disadvantages that all sur¬ 
face finishes share. 

OUs 

The oils used in finishes today are 
naturally occurring materials of 
vegetable or flsh origin. The various 
oils differ greatly in drying properties 
and other characteristics. The 
properties that determine their value 
and use in wood Hnishes are the speed 
in which they dry and their dried Him 
characteristics. The use of just an oil 
as the sole or main film former has 
been narrowing steadily today be¬ 
cause of the relatively soft film and 
slow drying time oils give. They are 


used extensively, however, with 
combinations of other resins and 
hardeners to provide some of the best 
wood finishes available. 

The two best known finishing oUs 
are linseed and tung. Tung oU or 
“Chinawood OU” is obtained from 
the outs of the Chinawood tree. This 
tree was cultivated in the southern 
United States, but through frost and 
other environmental factors it is 
almost non-existent today. Today 
much of our tung oil comes from 
Argentina and China, Tung oil has a 
greater hardness than docs linseed oU 
and dries faster. It aso has greater 
alkaline and water resistance. 

Linseed oil comes from the flax 
plant, is used more widely than tung 
oil, and has a longer history in wood 
finishing. Linseed oil, like tung oil, is 
best used as a wood finish with other 
resins and hardeners. Linseed oU 
finishes usuaUy have yellowing 
problems and the film is softer than 
tung oil films. The wetting properties 
of linseed oil make its use with a 
penetrating wood sealer very valuable. 

Boiled linseed oil is simply regular 
linseed oil with metallic driers added, 
often reduced to 50% non-volatiles 
by the addition of petroleum dis¬ 
tillates, The term ”boUed” is a very 
misleading term because the use of 
heat to incorporate the metallic 
driers is not necessary, and most often 
it is done at room temperature. 


Double boUed simply means that the 
linseed oU contains an extra amount 
of driers. 

Almost all oil wood finishes contain 
metallic driers. MetaUic driers are 
added to oUs to make the drying fast 
enough to be practicable. Important 
driers are metalHe soaps of manganese, 
cobalt, caldum and zirconium. COMt 
and manganese are usually thought of 
as surface driers. Calcium and zir- 
conium alone have no drying action 
but promote thorough drying when 
combined with cobalt and manganese 
driers. 

Danish Oils 

Danish oil finish is usually a 
mixture of oils and mineral spirits 
with driers added. They are applied in 
the same manner as other oil 
finishes and generally have the same 
characteristics. 

Varnish 

Varnishes used to be made by 
cooking drying oils (linseed, tung, 
soya, etc,) and natural resins such as 
Kauri, Borea, Conga, Pontianak and 
then reducing them with petroleum 
distillates with driers and other 
material added. The amount of oil in 
the resin generally determined the 
toughness, durability and elasticity of 
the finish. If the oil content was 
less than 30% it was called a long 
oil resin. The short oil resins were 
used where maximum hardness was 
essential and long oil resins in Spar 
varnishes because of the need for 
flexibility. 

Early in the twentieth century 
chemists analyzed these natural resins 
and found that they were composed 
of a peculiar acid and alcohol. They 
further discovered that they could get 
this acid by oxidizing moth balls, and 
that they could get the peculiar 
alcohol called glycerin, from soap 
makers. They also found that if they 
cooked these two together they could 
get a resin similar to the Congo 
resin, one of the hardest natural 
contimed on page 38 
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INTRODUCING 



TSUMURA 


Thin kerf circular saws 

The TSUMURA carbide tipped saw Is an exciting 
new discovery from Japan! 

Mode In the town famous for producing some of 
Japan’s finest woodworking tools, the TSUMURA 
high precis'ion blades slice through wood like no 
other saw you've ever tried. 

TSUMURA sows are very t hin; only half the 
thickness of western mode saws. This, combined 
with sprectal tooth grinds means: 

■ Only Hqif The Cutting Resistance 

with less power needed to drive the saw 

• Only Half The Waste 

saving you money on expensive materials 

• Closer Bookmgtches 

with smoother surfaces that require less 
clean-up 

» Less Strain On the Machinery 

making any nnachine more efficient 


TSUMURA 

You'll immecfiately feel the differerce. 
example: 10" 40 tooth rip blade $4290 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND INFORMATION TO 



R. Silvero 




PO Box 310. EXjftx:m Cofrfcxnto 


Dealer Inquiries Invited Phone (916) 891-1686 



HIGH SPEED GniHDtHG FREE-HAND 
When grinding chisets or plane 
irons you tend to squeeze hard so 
as to not lose your position that 
may change the bevel. Now you 
have a tendency to bear hard 
against the wheei, causing the 
tool to overheat and burn. 


HIGH SPEED GRINDING WITH RIMA JIG 
With this jig, the bottom lip holds 
the tool at the same bevel at all 
times. By using a light touch and 
sliding the jig from side to side 
you will find that the tool will not 
overheat. It is not necessary to 
quench the tool in water. 


NEW mPmMED MODEL NO. PW3 
CHISEL SHARPENING MADE EASY 
Anyone can do it with this jig — Money back guarantee 
IDEAL GRINDING TOOL 

Perfect Hollow ground bevels on blades to 2W" wide, 
aluminum cons't., brass screws, nylon washers and rubber 
no-slip clamp surfaces. Only 4 V4 ozs. $10,50 ppd. 
Check or Money Order only 

RIMA MFG, CO, 

P.O. Box 99 Quaker Hilt, Conm 0G375 




A WOODWORKER’S 
BEST KEPT SECRET! 

WATCO* 

Danish Oil 


WOOD FINISH 


You, too, can discover the modern 
adaptation of the finest of old- 
time hand-rubbed finishing by 
using world-famous *'Watco 
Danish Oil Wood Finish;' 

_ Walco is the "original” Danish Oil 
used by woodworkers and do-it-yourself 
professionals for more than fifty years. 

What makes Watco so remarkable are the beautiful, natural 
results you can obtain easily, without all the tiring hours of 
hand-rubbing. 

in one easy application, Watco Danish Oil primes, seals, 
finishes, hardens, and protects wood...never needing 
refinishing or resanding, and requiring littie maintenance. 

Watco Danish Oil Finish is available in Natural, and in Medi¬ 
um, Dark, and Black ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ _ 
Walnut Shades. And jsend for your free How To BeauUfu/iy 
now, four newly add- . finish Wood bookiet and me name of your 
ed colors in Cherfy* | neamr Wafoo disuibotor. 

Golden Oak, Fruit- WATCO-DENNtSCORP., 1756-22ndSt. 
wood, and English I Santa Monica, CA 90404, Dept. PW23 


Oak allow "one-step | 


Name_ 


Address. 


finishing'* without 
pre^stalning. | 

Be sure it's Watco . 

Danish Oil Finish, | City, 
the orfgfrtaK since i state 
1927, and still the I 

L « 


__Zip_ 

213/870-4761 * 629-2228 
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West Marin Woe 



Can a small, relatively isolated 
woodworkers’ association stage a 
successful exhibit of quality wood¬ 
working? The members of the West 
Marin (CA) Woodworking Associa¬ 
tion (WMWA) believe it’s possible, 
and recently they staged their second 
annual show to prove the point. 

For two weeks at the end of 
November, the Adraskand Gallery in 
Point Reyes Station (CA) exhibited 

Top Stuart Welch's birch and vmlnut 
dresser, with carved wooden drawer pulls. 
Below; Striking purpleheart and maple 
writing desk (Itjt) and walnut desk with an- 
gico inlays (right/, both by WMWA Presi¬ 
dent Stuart Welch. 


several dozen samples of local wood¬ 
workers’ products. Tiny Pt. Reyes 
Station sits smack upon the San 
Andreas fault, and was the epicenter 
of the destructive 1906 earthquake. 
More recently it has attracted visitors 
as the gateway to the new Point Reyes 
Seashore National Park. Its location, 
on the scenic coastal road, must be 
good: the WMWA members garnered 
more than S20,000 of business in their 
1981 show! 

The West Marin Woodworkers in¬ 
corporated several interesting ideas in 
their recent show. The 1982 show was 
juried, as was the previous year’s 


show. But the selection of jurors was 
unique. WMWA members and visi¬ 
tors voted for their favorite pieces in 
the 1981 show. Those woodworkers 
whose pieces received the most votes 
formed the jury for the 1982 show! 
Those selected were: Dennis Young 
(see Pacific Woodworker, Issue 9), 
Stuart Welch (President of the 
WMWA) and Thomas Mabie. A 
major goal of the exhibit was to get as 
many WMWA members as possible 
to show their work. To accomplish 
this, the jurors made specific, positive 
suggestions to their members on how 
to improve the quality of workman- 
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Show Review 

by Charles Harris 


^prking Show 




ship to meet the exacting standards of 
the show. 

Another innovation in the show 
was the awarding of cash prizes to the 
best pieces, based on member voting. 
The West Marin group approached 
three area woodworking stores to 
sponsor these prizes. Woodline in 
Alameda, the Cutting Edge in Berk¬ 
eley and Handlogging International 
in Sausalito provided the cash awards 
to: Jeff Dale for his wardrobe; Stuart 
Welch for his purpleheart desk; and 
Dennis Young for a settee. 

The West Marin group also worked 
out a mutually beneficial arrange¬ 


ment with the Adraskand Gallery. 
The Gallery donated space for the 
show, keeping costs low for the small 
association. Further, the Gallery 
featured an exhibit of fine Oriental 
rugs at the same time as the wood¬ 
working show. The Oriental rugs 
helped attract the right kind of poten¬ 
tial clientele for the woodworkers, 
while the fine furniture helped show 
the rugs in a more natural setting. 
The only problem with this arrange¬ 
ment resulted from too much furni¬ 
ture crowded around the wood stove 
in the back room. 

Among the other woodworking 


pieces on display were some finely 
turned ‘‘tripodae*’ by Bruce Mitchell, 
interesting wooden jiq-saw puzzles by 
Hannah Garrett and a computer desk 
by Mark Nelson and Bob Darr, A 
large conference table by the tatter 
two woodworkers dominated the sec¬ 
ond room of the exhibit. 

Mark Nelson described the table: 
“The, pepperwood {also known as 

Above: Jeff Date puts a final coal of wax on 
his prize-winning wardrobe. Below: Mark 
Nelson points out the heavy oak under¬ 
carriage to control movement of the con¬ 
ference table lop fief If Mark Nelson and Bob 
Derr constructed the lop of two consecutive 
slices from a pepperwood tree (rightf 
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West Marin Woodworkers Association 


The West Marin Woodworkers 
Association was founded about 
years ago, to bring together wood¬ 
workers in the Pt. Reyes Station- 
Marshall area of western Marin 
County. The Association now has 28 
members, inciuding four women, 
which at about lS‘?o is probably the 
highest percentage of women in such 
an association. 

The association conducts its meet¬ 
ings with a seminar format. After a 
short business meeting, the assembled 
group focuses on a particular wood¬ 


working topic, such as adhesives or 
finishing. They have had guest lec¬ 
tures by Art Carpenter and others. 
Members range from full time furni¬ 
ture builders to pan-time woodwork¬ 
ers and wood carvers, including cab¬ 
inet makers, a retired patternmaker, 
architect, etc. They accept anyone 
with an interest in woodworking. 

For further information on the 
West Marin Woodworking Associa¬ 
tion, contact them at P.O.Box 847, 
Pt. Reyes Station, CA 94956 or call 
(415) 663-1775. 


bay laurel) top consists of two consec¬ 
utive slices from the same log, butter¬ 
fly matched. The top halves are 
nearly 2 Vi feet wide at the widest, and 
with only six months’ seasoning, were 
nearly green when worked. So we ex¬ 
pected the top to expand and contract 
a lot. We incorporated a Vi inch gap 
between the two halves into the 
design. Last week 1 gave the table its 
annual ‘tune up’ and adjusted the gap 
back t^ Vi inch; it was nearly twice 
that..'Bolts lagged into the underside 
of theL.top rest in wide slots in the 
cross pieces, to allow movement. In 
fact, we added several more cross 
members than you would normally 
expect, because of the anticipated 
movement. The undercarriage is 
heavy, well seasoned oak. The 
strength and weight of the oak help 
hold the top flat, and the seasoned 
oak is rigid enough not to warp on its 
own. Otherwise the table could walk 
right out of the room!” 

Among this reviewer’s favorite 
pieces in the show was the finely 
crafted walnut writing desk by 
WMWA President Stuart Welch. 
Carefully inlaid strips of angico wood 
look like subtle coving on the table 
legs. The illusion of depth continues 
under close examination, and one has 
to touch the leg to dispel it. 

What will the small West Marin 
group produce in time for next year’s 
exhibit? I don’t know, but I’m sure it 
will be well worth the trip to Point 
Reyes Station to find out! 



Right: Paitiied walnut puzzle withkoaframe, 
by Hannah Garrett. Left: Computer table 
with filing boxes, of cherry and bay 
laurel, by Mark Nelson and Bob Darr. 
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Redwood log over 30 fm long d^wicxs creation 
myths carved into the wood^ The pole is a 
cross between a Maypole and a totem pole. 


News and 
Notes 


Postscript: CCAC Creation Pole 



Georganna Malioff, wood sculptor from 
Caspar^ California, coordinated the project. 
Of the more than ten students who worked 
on the pole, only one had carved previously. 
Chainsaws were used for rough cutting, then 
hand adzes and axes, then large hand chisels 
and gouges, and finally smaller chisels and 
gouges. 


The huge pole was donated by Georgia 
Pacific Lumber Company, which also paid to 
truck the pole from Mendocino County to 
Oakland, California. Exxon donated oil used 
to keep the pole from drying out until the 
carved wood stabilizes. Later the poie was 
stained with aniline dyes thinned with 
turpentine. 


Last summer (June/July Issue, 
1982) Pacific Woodworker an¬ 
nounced the woodcarving project 
sponsored by the California College 
of Arts and Crafts to commemorate 
its 75th anniversary, A “creation 
pole’’ was to be carved and raised on 
campus. These photographs provide 
a postscript to that project. 



The pole was raised to commemorate the 
75th anniversary of the California CoUege of 
Arts and Crafts. 




Finally the finished pole stands in place, 
surrounded by sluden l carvers, on the 
College's Oakland, California campus. 
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Guide to 

Portable Routers 


Part Two 


In our last issue, Pacific Wood¬ 
worker ran the first part of our guide 
to this important power tool, provid¬ 
ing information on the Bosch, Porter- 
Cable, and Sears portable routers. 
With this issue, we conclude the 
Router Guide by covering the Mil¬ 
waukee, Makita, and Hitachi porta¬ 
ble routers. 

The Milwaukee router family uses 
a single base assembly, with three 
motor options. Milwaukee’s heavy- 
duty base has large cutouts which in¬ 
crease visibility. The power cord 
comes out of the side in all three 
motor options, so these routers can 


Milwaukee Electric Tool Corp. 
warranties its tools against defective 
workmanship and materials, without 
a time limit! A wide network for ser¬ 
vice centers and authorized service 
stations helps cut transit time for 
maintenance and repairs. 

The two smaller Makita routers are 
similar to the other models we have 
discussed in this series, with round 
motor assemblies and a micrometer- 
type depth adjustment. Both are dou¬ 
ble insulated and feature ball bearing 
construction for durability. 

Makita’s top-of-the-line portable 
router, however, uses a different 


steel rods attached to the base. A 
large knob on the top of the router 
controls the depth, making precise 
adjustments easy. A stop block halts 
the plunging motion of the router bit 
at one of two specified depths, if 
desired. 

Makita offers its top-of-the-line 2 
HP router in two types, identical ex¬ 
cept for base configurations. The 
3600B has a square base, and the 
3600BR features a round base. The 
depth control knob protrudes from 
the tops of these routers, so they can¬ 
not rest on their tops for bit chang¬ 
ing. However, their square motors 


rest on their flat 
changing. 

tops for easy 

l>it depth adjustment. Its motor assembly 
is square, and moves up and down on 

rest easily on their sides 
procedure. 

for thii 

ROUTER GUIDE. PART 2 

MANU¬ 

FACTURER 

MODEL 

NUMBER 

HP 

SPEED 

(RPM) 

COLLET 

ST7ir.<g 

WEIGHT 

aes) 

FEATURES 

LIST 

PRICE 

HITACHI 

TR-8 

m 

24,000 

1/4” 

6.4 

3 depth stops 

« 


TR-12 

* 

22,000 

1/4-1/2” 

12.3 

3 depth stops 


MAKITA 

3608B 

3/4 

23,000 

1/4-3/8” 

5.0 


118.00 


3601B 

13/8 

23,000 

1/4-1/2” 

8.0 

D-handle 

196.00 


3600B 

2 

22,000 

1/4-1/2” 

11.0 

square base 








Top depth adj. 

299.00 


3600BR 

2 

22,000 

1/4 -1/2” 

11.0 

2 depth stops 

284,00 



(identical to 3600B but with round base) 



MILWAUKEE 

5620 

1 

23,000 

1/4-3/8” 

8.0 


* 


5660 

1.5 

24,500 

1/4-1/2” 

8.5 


4 


5680 

2 

26,000 

1/4 -1/2” 

8.75 


4 


' not supplied by manufacturer 
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Like Makita’s, both Hitachi 
routers also slide down steel guides 
for depth adjustment. Instead of a 
knob on top for adjustment, how¬ 
ever, each Hitachi router has a scale 
on the body of the motor. A brass rod 
can be locked with a small knob to 
control depth. The rod rests on a 
stopper block, adjustable to three dif« 
ferent settings. 

The Hitachi routers include 
straight guides, template guides and 
guide bars as standard equipment. 


These features are optional accesso¬ 
ries with other manufacturers. The 
Hitachi guarantee is for 12 months. 

Despite repeated contacts with 
Hitachi Power Tools USA, Ltd., 
Pacific Wo€}dworker was unable to 
obtain price information or photo¬ 
graphs of the Hitachi routers. We re¬ 
gret that Hitachi failed to make this 
information available for you. 

The accompanying table provides 
quick reference to important features 
of each router model. We have also 


included a summary of information 
on the-top-of-the-line portable 
routers from both parts of Pacific 
Wood^vorker^s Router Guide, We 
hope you will find this Guide useful 
when you select a portable router. 


Pacific Woodworker Comparison of Top of the Line Routers 



MODEL 

HP 

SPEED 

WEIGHT 

FEATURES 

LIST PRICE 

BOSCH 90300 

3.25 

21,000 

14 

Square side on base 

490.00 

PORTER-CABLE 514 

2.5 

22,000 

15.5 

Failure protected motor 

435.00 

HITACHI TR-12 

2 

22,000 

12.3 

Plunge router with 3 
depth stops 

* 

MAKITA 3600B 

2 

22,000 

11.0 

Plunge router with 2 
depth stops 

299.00 

MILWAUKEE 5680 

2 

26,000 

8.75 


* 


' not supplied by manufacturer 


The Milwaukee routers have flat tops to ease bit changes and 
wide open bases to increase visibility* All three models share the 
same base* 


HQUTERS 
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The knob on the right adjusts the height in the Makita router* The 
router will plunge to two predetermined depths* The straight guide 
is an optional accessory* 
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by Alan Marks 

Furniture of the American Arts and 
Crafts Movement by David M. Ca> 
then, The New American Library, 
Inc., 1663 Broadway, New York, NY 
10019,1981, $19.95. 

This book is subtitled Stickley and 
Roycroft Mission Oak. Though Roy- 
croft furniture, as that of Gustav 
Stickley, remained in vogue through¬ 
out the first decade of this century, it 
is by far the lesser of the two. 

We learn that Roycroft furniture, 
designer or designers unknown, resul¬ 
ted from the efforts of Elbert Hub¬ 
bard, a charismatic New York entre¬ 
preneur whose interests extended to 
graphics, wrought metal, leather 
work and pottery as well. Less than a 
dozoi of the Royaoft pieces are shown 
compared with around seventy of the 
Gustav Stickley ones. Seen side by 
side, the relatively scarce Roycroft 
pieces appear in some cases more 
chunkily over-dimensioned than the 
Stickleys. In the remaining instances 
they seem characterized by square 
le^ that taper toward the ground, 
then swell to a bulbous blip of a 
foot. Identifying them is child’s play. 
The Roycroft logo, an orb and cross, 
or alternately, the name “Roycroft” 
incised in large Gothic script, was 
conspicuously placed as a decora¬ 


tive feature. Stickley furniture, in 
contrast, presents more of a problem. 
He stipulated modestly that his mark 
be “stamped in an unobstrusive 
place”. To find it you usually have to 
crawl beneath a table or overturn a 
heavy oak chair. Useful exercise, a 
spinoff benefit even Gustav Stickley 
(a sometime visionary) may not have 
anticipated... 

Stickley’s two bothers branched 
out independently and formed the L. 
and J.G. Stockley Co. A dozen or so 
of their designs appear as well with 
a separate chapter dedicated to their 
work. Roycroft, too, receives a single 
chapter, while Gustav Stockley oc¬ 
cupies the bulk of the text and photos. 
The black and white photographs are 
large and well done for the most 
part; each piece receives a full page. 

Clearly aimed at the collector, 
Furniture of the American Arts and 
Crafts Movement contains lots of 
pertinent facts and even interesting 
ones, though they fall short of being 
interestingly presented. Nonetheless it 
documents the events surrounding the 
Crafts era so well and gives such a 
complete photographic catalog of 
Stickley furniture that it behooves 
anyone interested in the period to 
own it. Designers and designer/ 
craftsmen intrigued by the simple. 


rectilinear missitm st)1e and its sparse, 
austere ornamentation will find it the 
most complete source of visual mater¬ 
ial currently available. 

The Furniture of Gustav Stickley by 
Joseph J. Bavaro and Thomas L. 
Mossman, Van Nostrand Reinhold 
Co., 135 West 50th Street, New 
Yori(, NY 10020,1982, $18.95. 

To my knowledge this excellent 
book is the first to offer its readers 
detailed plans for reconstructing 
Stickley furniture. Nine construction 
projects, including drawings, cutting 
lists, and assembly instructions cover 
an array of furniture types, while 
another section describes materials 
and special methods used by the 
manufacturer. 

cominued on poge 36 



Woodworkers Weekend 


San Francisco 

3 days 9 nights 

lesefvotions dfc now being taken ^or a weekend m 
San Francisco to attend a national woodwortdntg 
show ’The How Id's Of Wortting With Wood ShoW' 
on Apnl 21?'24, 1983 

Packages Include^; 

Hold and Meal Accommodationf 
Admiision to Show 
Seminars and Demonstrations 

Send deposit to 

Jan M. Cadvalladcr, Show CcKjrdlnatqr, 3217 JefTcr^ 
»n As/w.i Hedwood Oty, CA 94062 (411) 366-50S3. 

PtAN I—i89.95 per person S nights, 3 days idbi 
occtjoancvj, freaft included (2 breadfas*. 2liinrh. 2din 
nets); 3 days pass to wQodvyOfking Show 1 admission 
to needlework A sewtng show. 1 lectire or 1 demonara 
non of your choice, free shuttle service to 1 from wood 
wortaiig stxjw 

PIAH I—S1S4.95 per person AllofRinlitwial 
so includes bus ifflnspoftation from ios Angeles (down 
lownjto San Francisco Abac It c:c 


Working With Wood Show 

Name_ 

Address __ 

Cfty_State- Zip _ 

Pbonc_ 

□ Plan ) □ Plan II Total I_ 

50% Dcpoiit ^ ^ * 

Btoulred O«po«tt«- 
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News & Notes 


Woodturning Conference A Success 


The First Western Woodturning 
Conference, held last September at 
the California College of Arts and 
Crafts in Oakland, was a small but 
popular success. Merryll Saylan 
planned and organized the conference 
to bring together professionals and 
amateurs, beginners and experts for 
iwo-and-a-half days of information 
exchange. 

Among those providing demon¬ 
strations and technical information 
were Leo Doyle of San Bernardino, 
California: David Ellsworth of 
Quakertown, Pennsylvania; Jerry 

FAIR PRICES_ 

High Quality, World Famous 
Woodworking Tools 
at Fair Prices 

Hold Down Clamp - S7 70 
Hand and Breast Drill - $22.30 
Cabinet Scfewdrtver Set - $i9 90 
Refversible Of feet Back Saw ■ $5 90 
Black Hard Ark Sharpening Slone - $27 40 
Books, clamps, chtse%. scrapers. & more 

AN New Utiistrated Catalog - $1,00 
(refundable with order) 

Prompi Service SarisractNori Guaranteed 

Fair Price Tool Company 
Box 627'PW2,1860 Foothill 
La Canada, CA 91011 
Please send me the all new illustraied caiaiog of [ 
Jhigh quality woodworking tools Enclosed is $i f 
ipef catalog, retundabie t 

I Name __ 1 

I I 

I Address_ i 


Glaser of Playa del Rey, California: 
Bruce Mitchell of Inverness, Califor¬ 
nia; Gail Redman of San Francisco; 
and Del Stubbs of CKico, California. 

A gallery reception featured the 
work of guest turners, after which 
Alan Wilson, an Australian wood¬ 
worker, talked about woodworking 
in that country. Participants at the 
conference shared slides of their work 
and talked informally, adding to the 
program’s formal content. Reactions 
to the Conference included comments 
ranging from “Fantastic,” and “Fine 
show, good demos, some terrific 


teaching,” to requests for morp 
hands-on opportunities as part of 
future programs. 

The College's Extended Studies 
and Wood Design programs plan to 
sponsor a Second Western Wood- 
turning Conference next fall. 

Goodfellow Catalogs 
Accepting Applications 

The Goodfellow Catalog Press is 
now accepting applications from 
craftspersons for a series of mail¬ 
order crafts catalogs to be published 
in 1984. Catalogs will be published 
in four categories: handmade items 
for children, handmade items for the 
home, handmade items to wear, and 
handmade gifts under $50. Applica¬ 
tions (deadline March 1, 1983) and 
details are available by sending a 
stamped, legal-sized self-addressed 
envelope to Goodfellow Catalog 
Press, P-O- Box 4520, Berkeley, CA 
94704 or call (415) 428-0142 for more 
information. 

continued on page 42 



Merryll Saylan of San FranciscOw Confer¬ 
ence Coordinator and guest demonstrator^ 
with Jerry Glaser of San Bernardino, CA , 
guest demor^trator. 


City_ 

State_Zip 

1 
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by Bill Farnsworth 


Impractical Woodworking and 

Practical Woodworkers 


I recently did some shopping in 
Seattle's Pioneer Square, and as part 
of my usual downtown ritual I stopped 
by the Northwest Gallery of Fine 
Woodworking. Typically, there were 
many small and medium-sized pieces, 
interspersed with a number of am¬ 
bitious, larger works, on display for 
sale. All were designed and crafted by 
local, independent woodworkers. 
Compared to the junk 1 had been 
gawking at aU day in neighboring 
shops, the gallery was a welcome 
respite. 

At the time of my visit there were 
several furniture pieces that particu¬ 
larly caught my eye. A stack-lamina- 


BiH Famsworih is a custom cabinet/ 
furniture-maker and Contributing 
Editor, His address is Lens and Ham¬ 
mer Woodworks, 4349 Leary Way 
NW, Seattie, WA 98107. Replies to 
The Fourth Corner and information 
of interest to woodworkers in the 
Northwest should be sent to The 
Fourth Corner, Pacific Woodworker, 
P,0, Box 4881, Santa Rosa, CA 
95402, 


ted desk by Richard Wrangle, with its 
fluid, curvilinear form, at a distance 
appeared almost like some “high- 
tech” console from the set of a 
futuristic space adventure. Up close, 
however, the earthly warmth, figure 
and texture of solid walnut became 
apparent. (Tve watched Dick work 
on similar pi^es, and he uses a 
pneumatic ship-scaler, its chisel honed 
razor sharp and powered by a massive 
compressor, to carve such glued-up 
monoliths.) 1 am partial to uncon¬ 
ventional creations such as these, as 
there is something in me which wants 
even exquisite sculpture to serve other 
than just aesthetic purposes. Dick’s 
intent seems to be the converse: he 
imaginatively sets free functional 
wood furniture from its traditional 
box form, thereby allowing it to grow 
into an organic art form. 

While wandering the gallery I dis¬ 
covered numerous other treasures. 
In addition to several unique oak 
rockers, Gary Galbraith had a stun¬ 
ning bubinga, oak and shidua buffet 
on display. Nearby, David Gray ex¬ 
hibited equally impressive furniture 
pieces, including a zebrawood, wal¬ 
nut and oak desk, and a birdseye 


maple conference table (the kind that 
would utterly distract me from any 
confaence conducted around it). Curt 
Minier demonstrated how beautiful 
a filing cabinet can be when made 
out of hand-rubbed koa. As I exited 
the gallery door, my eyes were cap¬ 
tured one last time by a large wall 
clock, its intricate works painstaking¬ 
ly made entirely of wood by the 
Ferrari family. I was told it keeps 
perfect time. 

This is but an incomplete gloss of 
names from an impromptu browsing. 
One must visit the gallery on one’s 
own to fully appreciate and admire 
the work of these and many other 
talented woodworkers. 

Nothing in this gallery hints of a 
production-run pump-out, as one 
might find at crafts fairs or the crafts 
“boutiques” in department stores 
and shopping malls. These items are 
conceived individually, then made 
slowly with care and precision. In 
most instances the boundary line be¬ 
tween craft item and art work (where- 
ever that ineffable line lies) has been 
trespassed. I always gain knowledge 
from these works simply by looking. 
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“Good artists borrow, great artists 
steal” said T.S. Eliot, and the best of 
us learn by larceny. To never lift a 
technique or rip off a great design 
feature is to work in an uninspired 
vacuum, forever wasting time re¬ 
inventing the wheel. Exposure to su¬ 
perb ideas is one of the values of 
great galleries, as it is of great books. 

One can always spot the thieves 
(that is, woodworkers) amongst the 
other "lookie-Lou’s” and buyers in 
the gallery. The woodworkers are 
noticeably preoccupied, tearing joints 
apart with their eyes, walking around 
items to examine the finish of all the 
surfaces, and determining what tool 



Amongfurrtiiure on exhibit by David Cray 
is ihis zebrawood, wainut and oak desk. 


was used where. Phrases like “Oh 
that’s the trick” or “I would have 
done this differently” are overheard 
from them. The non-woodworkers 
may touch and admire, but they 
mostly look at price-tags and gasp. 
The woodworkers study prices in 
silence, busily computing material 
costs and labor hours, finally decid¬ 
ing after figuring in the gallery's per¬ 
centage that almost everything on dis¬ 
play is far too undervalued. Most of 
these “thieves" leave with heads full 
of looted ideas and the resolve to do 
something impressive of their own, 
perhaps, equal to such so-called gallery- 
quality. Most won’t, however, because 
they can’t afford to. 

“Until your greatness is recognized 
and people begin touching the hem of 
your coat in reverence,” a struggling 


woodworker friend recently told 
me, “The choice is whether one does 
high quality work or makes a living in 
this business.” 1 don’t believe the de¬ 
cision is always that clear-cut, but I 
understand the problem my friend 
speaks of. James Krenov, who re¬ 
cently visited Seattle to give a seminar 
sponsored by the gallery, undoubtedly 
would call the gallery’s contributors 
“impractical” woodworkers. They 
are designing and building wood ob¬ 
jects for the love and joy of it, and 
they are excellent at what they do. 
But I suspect few, if any, are getting 
their just monetary rewards. These 
works are done on speculation and 
sold on consignment. Even then, 
many of the largest and most expen¬ 
sive pieces serve only as not-for-sale 
prototypes to attract future orders. 
The initial investment in exotic ma¬ 
terials and months of meticulous 
work can only be recouped over the 
long term. 

I cannot understand how a crafts- 
person could possibly make a gainful 
living strictly from such gallery sales — 
but that generally is not their sole 
intent. What a gallery mostly pro¬ 
vides its exhibitors is high visibility. 
It is a kind of advertising, a foot in 
the door to future commissions. It is 
a way for impractical woodworkers 
to attract attention to their talents, 
perhaps to eke out a living doing what 
they love, and eventually develop a 
reputation and clientele. 

By comparison, Jim Krenov would 
probably call woodworkers like me 
practical cabinetmakers. I do what¬ 
ever is necessary to support myself 
and my family with the woodwork I 
produce. By chance and necessity my 
once amateur puttering has evolved 
into a woodworking business, where 
cashflow must be relatively consis¬ 
tent and the bottom line must end 
each month, quarter and year in the 
black or groceries do not get bought. 

Cherry Cireit Clock oj cherry, walnut, 

cocobolo and ebony, created by the 

Ferrari family. 


It is difficult for those in my situa¬ 
tion to purchase materials and work 
for weeks without even a down pay¬ 
ment, then to wait weeks or 
months more on the faith that the 
work will sell. Instead, we wood¬ 
working entrepreneurs often build 
things we would rather not spend our 
time doing, simply because it pays. 

I have been struggling for a long 
time to bridge the gap, yet I am not 
convinced there even exists a medium 
ground between gallery-quality work 
and what is usually called production 
woodwork. They require different 
attitudes, operating procedures and 
financial situations. Occasionally in¬ 
dividuals Uke Sam Maloof might strike 
a successful balance between elegance 
and expediency, but they remain the 
exceptions. Those who do practical, 
production woodworking rarely have 
an opportunity to execute high wood 
art, and those who display in gal¬ 
leries even more rarely get wealthy 
from the proceeds. No matter what 
one’s woodworking aspirations may 
be, the choice of labels and paths 
must be made between that of artist 
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or businessperson. If one is lucky, the 
two at least infrequently will meld. 

Woodworkers tend to divide them¬ 
selves into these two camps naturally, 
split by a kind of mutual envy/ 
antipathy. I’m acquainted with a few 
members of the gallery camp, and 
Dick Wrangle, for example, is one 
heck of a nice fellow, as modest as he 
is talented. But I get a bit impatient 
when certain other “impractical 
woodworkers” pontificate about the 
compromises in quality and creative 
control I am forced to make to earn a 
living. At times I have been made to 
fee! like a prostitute for sullying my 
sawblades with plywood and fiber- 
board. Owning a nailgun, in some of 
these minds, is something equivalent 
to being a hack, or at least de¬ 
classe. 

But I look upon my kind of work 
quite differently. Surviving inflation 
and recession as an independent wood¬ 
worker of any kind, I believe, re¬ 
quires creative solutions to difficult 
problems. I further believe that regu¬ 
lar production work can often sub¬ 
sidize less lucrative but more satisfy¬ 
ing woodworking endeavors. Then, 
too, it can provide a foot in the door 
to greater creative freedom. 

Nevertheless, I admire those who 
are motivated to achieve excellence in 
this craft with full knowledge that 
their rewards will remain mostly in¬ 
tangible. 1 suspect that at the core of 



FREETbol 

Catalog 

Quality products 
begin with 
quality tools. 


Send for your free copy of Woodcraft's new 
colorful catalos, Fully illustrated with over 
3,500 tools, supplies, books, and more. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, write today for 
your FREE catalos- 



WOODCRAFT* 

Dept. pwe3, 

41 Atlantic Avenue, Box 4000 
Woburn, Massachusetts 01888 



Desk by David Gray is made of koa, 
Nicaraguan walnut and ebony. 


many a wood-businessperson lies the 
soul of an artist struggling to break 
free from practical considerations, 1 
think the greatest reward possible for 
a commercial woodworker would be 
to make enough money to afford an 
occassional month off just to play in 
the shop. 1 would love to have a truck 
pull up to the door with a load of 
rosewood, bubinga and other exotics 
purchased only with sketchpad pro¬ 
jects in mind. 1 long to become suc¬ 
cessful enough as a professional to be 
an amateur again someday. Mean¬ 
while, I sneak into the purists’ camp 
every chance I get, stashing looted 
ideas away in the impractical side of 
my brain. 

As for the gallery gang, well, I 
suspect most of them secretly long to 
be as fabulously well paid as, say, 
Wendell Castle, who on one occasion 
garnered a whopping $75,000 for a 
desk and two chairs. Many of these 
people work other jobs to finance 
their fine woodworking addiction, 
and that is their compromise. Total 
purity is difficult in this world. 1 am 
thankful, though, that there are 
enough committed wood-artists around 
to persuade us wood-entrepreneurs to 
view woodworking as much more 
than just wages, contracts and profit 
margins. 

I think it is time for a truce, if not a 
compromise, between the Krenov dis¬ 
ciples and the rest of us. The purists 
have to stop looking down their noses 
at the more commercially oriented 


woodworkers, as such smugness is 
no more justifled than would be a 
cabinetmaker’s feeling of superiority 
over a house framer. In addition, 
even those who work wood only as a 
sideline passion could probably stand 
to learn more businesslike habits and 
methods. Starving artists who intend 
to sell their creations should try to 
earn at least the minimum wage (1 
know a few who don’t). Production 
shops, meanwhile, must learn the 
patience and integrity necessary to 
achieve standards beyond simply 
what one can get away with. It is 
important to keep the lines of com¬ 
munication open between all species 
of woodworkers, as we have much to 
learn from each other. Galleries are 
one good place 1 have found to nur¬ 
ture such cross-fertilization. They 
also can serve to connect all of us in 
the craft with the buying public-at- 
large, who, regardless of how sub¬ 
stantial our own egos might be, 
should occasionally be considered 
and consulted. 


The following is a partial list of 
Northwest galleries specializing 
in fine woodworking: 

Northwest Gallery of 
Fine Woodworking 
202 First Avenue South 
Seattle, Washington 98104 
(206)625-0542 

Contemporary Crafts Gallery 
3931 S.W, Corbett Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97201 
(503)223-2654 

The Wood Gallery 
181 S.W. Bay Boulevard 
Newport, Oregon 97365 
(503) 265-6843 

The Real Mother Goose 
901 S.W. YamhiU 
Portland, Oregon 97205 
(503) 223-9510 
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Store Review 


The Cutting Edge in Los Angeles 


The first on the West Coast to 
establish the concept of a wood crafis 
center^ The Cutting Edge combines 
the sale of tools and supplies with 


quality instruction. Instruction, ac* 
cording to Schwarz, is very 
important. 

“It started in my first store, when 1 
sold a $182 carving set, and the guy 
who bought it turned on his way out 
the door and said, *Do 1 need to know 
how to sharpen these?*” 

Bob showed him how, then decided 
that instruction should be an integral 
part of his business. 

Rather than making specific proj¬ 
ects in the storeys classes, The Cutting 
Edge instructors teach basic tech¬ 
niques: how to dovetail, joinery, fin¬ 
ishing and tool sharpening. 

In addition to its regular instruc¬ 
tional program, The Cutting Edge 
also sponsors special events—lectures 
and workshops with recognized ex¬ 
perts like John Kassay, Toshiyo 
Odate, and Sam Maloof, 

Their business, say the staff, is ser¬ 
vice to woodworkers. They sell noth¬ 
ing but what the woodworker needs 
—hand power tools, finishes, glues, 
fine hardwoods, books and instruc¬ 
tion. Owner Schwarz has resisted the 
temptation to expand into other 
crafts; they deal only with wood¬ 
working supplies. No middle or 
lower-quality tools are carried, and 
most tools they sell are European 
made—the items not normally found 
in a hardware store. 

All of the store’s sales personnel 


The Los Angeles Cutting Edge is lo¬ 
cated at S87I Grand View Blvd., 
(213) 390-9723, hours Mon.-Sat, 
10 AM.—6 PM. 



About six years ago Bob Schwarz, 
formerly a biomedical engineer, 
started The Cutting Edge store in 900 
square feet of space in Beverly Hills, 
California. Today, The Cutting Edge 
has three, much larger stores, in Los 
Angeles, San Diego, and Berkeley, 
California, and is considering open¬ 
ing additional stores in other 
locations. 


Bob SchyKffz founded The Cutting Edge on the 
concept of personal service and instruction 
in woodworking. 



are woodworkers themselves, and 
they inspect everything they get 
before selling it. 

Jody Bell, manager of the L.A. 
store, remarks on The Cutting Edge's 
unique clientele. “We have wood¬ 
workers from a hundred miles away 
who come in once or twice a week. 
Most are talented, serious amateurs, 
looking for the best tools possible. 
They’re fantastic people.” 

The Cutting Edge staff in Los 
Angeles feel they supply fine service, 
whether that means telling the wood¬ 
worker what to use, or how to use it. 
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THE*HOW*TOs»OF 


Amazonian 

Hardwoods 

Ipe 

by Howard Waldron 


Working With 
Wx>d Show 



'I'hc Wooihvorkcr?:* |■\Hlntlation is 
s)X’n\si>nn^ a ndtioiial wixxKvorkin*4 
sixxv Aijril 1985 ii\ San l‘'raiv 

visvw CA* al I’orl Mason C'cntor 

About the Show 

^ Over 30(1 Eiihitiiler^ 

♦ Tools. MachiMry. Lumber, Hardwoods, Oesifiner 
f^urniturc 

♦ Woodcrafts 

^ Seminars and Oemonsiraiions, A variety of logics 
featurinjJ the nation's foremosi authorities in 
woodworitinii. 

^ tireat Show Location ^ Easy street access. FKEB 
parking, and expansive exhibit area. 

♦ 'Wine (ioBnIry * Specially designed courtyard 
restaurant featuring delicious food prepared San 
Francisco style, and serving delicious Northern 
California wines. 

^ Hotel and Travel Packages Available. 

^ Childrens Center. 

April 22-24, 1983 

San Francisco, CA 

Fort Mason Center. Pier 3 

General Admission 
.75* )»cr porsoii 

*?4I m liiM iHMii t \vniUltJle 

^foundation ^ 

For more information call: or writv: Jan 
Cadwallader Show Coordinator, 3217 Jtffcr¬ 
oton Avenue, Redwood City, CA S4062 (4ISI 
36e-5D33. 


Part Four 


The Portuguese, who gave Brazil 
its principal language, noticed that 
the Amazonian Indians preferred a 
dark brown (tobacco-colored, almost 
black) wood for their best bows. The 
Indians called the wood Ipe. The Por¬ 
tuguese gave the wood a functionally 
descriptive term, Pau d'Arco, mean¬ 
ing wood of the archery bow. Today, 
in a semantic reversal, the Portuguese 
use the term Ipe. and the Indians call 
it Pau d’Arco. 

Ipe ee. PAY 

Botanically, Ipe is any member of 
the Lapacho part of the genus Tabe- 
buia. The trees grow in clusters near 
the mouth of the Amazon and in sev¬ 
eral other tropical American loca¬ 
tions. Years ago, some Amazonian 
Indians made long treks to get this 


prized bow wood from known clus¬ 
ters of Ipe. 

At moisture content, Ipe has 
all the properties of the kind of super- 
wood that makes an excellent bow 
material. Its density is 68 pcf; bend¬ 
ing strength is 27,000psi; stiffness is 
3200 psi; and maximum crushing 
strength is 14,000 psi. 

In the U.S. Ipe is used in a number 
of conventional applications—floor¬ 
ing, furniture, turnery, carving—and 
in some special ones that have the 
flavor of its early use in jungle 
archery. 

Some of these bow-like applica¬ 
tions include bows themselves, harps 
(which are really multi-stringed 
bows), and a very interesting steam- 
bent, glue-laminated tennis racket 
designed by Lisa Gefken, a student in 
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Design and Industry at San Francisco 
State University, 

Lisa decided that a three-piece 
Jamination would work best in a 
modern tennis racket frame made of 
wood, and that Ipe was the ideal 
wood for the outer and inner lamina¬ 
tions* These outer and inner lamina¬ 
tions had to be extremely strong to 
resist modern high-tension stringing; 
and the outer lamination had to hold 
up under frequent scraping against 
concrete court surfaces* 



(Aboveandbeipw) Thesfeam-heaied 
taminate for Lisa Ge/ken's tennis racket is 
damped around a form. 




The iennis racket frame, just out of the motd. 

Lisa had this to say about her 
method of construction: 
wooden racket is a deceptively 
simple-looking piece of equipment, 
but in fact it is the result of a compli¬ 
cated assembly process that involves a 
great deal of individual hand work 
and finishing* Like all laminated 
wood rackets, it begins as a stack of 
thin wood strips that are bent into 
shape and glued together, in this case 
with the help of a high-radio- 
frequency press that insures a perfect 
bond,” 

Today, this prototype racket is 
being severely tested by Lisa and 
friends, 

A harp of ipe, still in the planning 
stages, is a gleam in the eyes of Chris 
and Teresa Caswell of Caswell Harps 
in Guerneville, California, The Cas¬ 
wells custom-make harps for cus¬ 
tomers all over the U.S. and some 
foreign countries. They were at¬ 
tracted to Ipe’s beauty, strength, flex¬ 
ibility, and acoustical properties. And 
I’ve been trying to get them to make a 
harp from purpleheart and to call it a 
‘Turpleharp,” 

This concludes my series on 
Amazonian Hardwoods. Try them 
and you’ll appreciate their many 
unique properties, ^ 

© by Howard L, Waldron, 1983 

Howard L, Waldron is Managing 
Director of Hardwood Lumber 
Wholesalers, San Francisco, CA, im¬ 
porters of Amazonian hardwoods. 
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Pacific Woodworker, 

n Renew my Pacific Wood¬ 
worker, 
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Book Reviews 

coftrinued/rom page 28 

Usually authors manage to make 
historical and biographical topics dry 
and boring, like so much padding 
added to improve a book’s respec¬ 
tability. Three opening chapters in 
this book deal in turn with an over¬ 
view of the American Arts and Crafts 
movement, the life and career of 
Gustav Stickley, and a really inci¬ 
sive examination of Stickley’s philo- 

Back Issues Of 
Pacific WcMMlworker 

$1.95 each or complete set, 
ten issues for $10.00, postpaid. 


#10; Router Guide Part 1, Wood 
Box Design, Interviews with Bob¬ 
by Briggs and Clay Johnston, 
Sealacell test report. 

#9; Wood Sculptor Ed Lombard, 
Mendocino and Del Mar shows, 
Tsumura Saw Blade, Wood 
Staining. 

#8; Establishing a Woodworking 
Business, Amazonian Hardwoods, 
Rockwell Sander test report. 

Interview with Sam Maloof, 
woodworking in Maui, restaurant 
woodworking. 

Volume 1, Issues 1-6, complete set 
$5.00, while supplies last.Table 
Saw guide. Wooden Boxes, Sand¬ 
ing Belt cleaner test report. Chair 
Design, Rima Sharpening Jig Test 
report. Profiles of sculptor Lucius 
Upshaw and carver Bill Booras, 
Stanley dovetail fixture test, special 
issue on dust, noise prevention, 
tests of Carter band saw guide and 
Milwaukee electric chain saw. 

Send your check or money order, name 
and address to: 

Pacific Woodworker 
Box 4881 

Santa Rosa, CA 95402 


sophy and goals. I found the first 
two engagingly written and the chap¬ 
ter on personal philosophy especially 
intriguing. In general the readibility 
of the book is superb. 

Twenty-four pieces were photo¬ 
graphed as an aesthetic cross section 
of Stickley’s designs. The photo¬ 
graphs, though adequate, leave much 
to be desired. Obviously a 35mm 
camera was used, probably with a 
short focal length lens. Such a com¬ 
bination creates proportional distor¬ 
tion and the convergence of parallel 
lines, both of which conditions make 
proper appraisal of furniture next to 
impossible. Black and white, such as 
used exclusively in this book, can be 
as effective as color photography if 
done properly. Furniture, as archi¬ 
tecture in miniature, should be photo¬ 
graphed with an architectural camera 
capable of professional results. 

The section on materials and 
methods turns out to be a mixed bag. 
Tenon layout and cutting with a dado 
blade as propounded by the authors 
seems to me imprecise and in need of 
a few refinements, such as the use of 
stops to enable accurate repeatability. 
I found it hard to sympathize with 
some of the recommended procedures 
for curing the gluing veneers. Draw¬ 
ing pencil lines to guide cutting 


depths seems hit-or-miss to me. 1 al¬ 
ways adjust my cuts on a scrap piece 
until the cut measures the precise 
amount required. Instructions given 
for making bending molds fail to 
mention the need to draw two mcs, 
one for the inside curve and one for 
the outside, to compensate for the 
material’s thickness. The bright spot 
in this section was the instructions for 
fuming oak. 

The projects section contains hand¬ 
some pieces for reproduction and 
what appear to be clear instructions 
for making them. At best, 1 found 
the plain-Jane drawings less than 
inspiring; certainly they do not re¬ 
flect anything of the Arts and 
Crafts beauty and can’t be said to 
have any distinctive style whatever. A 
craftsman creating a beautiful piece 
from a drawing often gets real inspir¬ 
ation from the way the drawing itself 
looks, as attested to by the success 
of Lester Margon’s collections of 
measured renderings. The ones in this 
book may be “adequate to the pur¬ 
pose”, as William Morris, prime 
crafts mover in England once put it, 
but they could never bring “joy to the 
beholder”. Happily 1 already had an 
appreciation of Stickley’s designs. 
The graphics in this book could never 
have made me a convert. 


Pacific Woodworker plans to publish in a future issue a comprehensive 
guide to Western States galleries and shops that exhibit and sell wood¬ 
working. More than Just a /is/, the guide will include advice to wood¬ 
workers who want to exhibit through galleries or sell through stores. But 
to do a thorough Job, we need help from our readers. Do you know of 
galleries or stores in your area that you think should be included in this 
guide? We will then contact them to obtain complete information. Use the 
coupon below to help us — and all our readers — with this project. And 
thanks! 

Gallery or Store Name _ 

Street Address_ 

City_ State_ Zip_ 

Contact person (if known): _ 

If you want to list more than one gallery/store, feel free to use a separate 
sheet. 
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CtASSIFIED MARKET5SS 


FOR RARE and exotic hardwoods 
in the Monterey, California area 
contact: 

J.J. HUdreth 
Box 724 

Pacific Grove, CA 
(408)624-9539 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENT clocks. 
Authentic sizes on violins — bem- 
]os, mandolins. Guitars about 2/3 
size. Send $1.00 for catalog and 
prices. Gibert’s music, 37070 Fre* 
mont Blvd., No. 114, Fremont, CA 
94536. 

WOODWORKING TOOLS 
High quality, fair prices. Band 
Qamp, $8.90; Hold Down Clamp, 
$7.70; Black Hard Arkansas Shar¬ 
pening Stone, $27.40; and much 
more. New illustrated catalog, 
$1.00 (refundable with order). 
FAIR PRICE TOOL COMPANY. 
Box 627-PC3, 1860 Foothill. U 
Canada, California 91011. 


JIG liOOK FOR WOODWORKERS 


Thfl book for sortous WDOdworker$, Shows 
how to dupNcate parts & Increase production^ 
Over 60 jigs described & Illustrated. Send for 
^^Maklng 4 Uiliig Simple Jigs" ... 64^2 i 

Plans Catalog fl.bO 

ARMOR PRODUCTS 

Box 290 

Deer Park, NY 11729 

WOODEN “RIDE-EM” TOY 
TRUCKS. Unique, nostalgic, fun 
to make. Catalog of patterns $1.00 
(refundable). Rustic Creation Toys, 
Vineyard Drive, Templeton, CA 
93465. 


MIDDLE-AGED, misplaced Wes¬ 
terner returning mld-1983 wants 
working interest or partnership in 
custom installation or crafts mul¬ 
tiples wood shop. Can offer some 
working capital, a few tools, and 
some experience. Looking for a 
semi-rural location on the Pacific 
slope where potter-wife can work 
too. Please send description and 
photos. All responses held in con¬ 
fidence. Bank and credit refs will 
be provided if we get to that point. 
Murray Todd, 10109 Lloyd Rd., 
Potomac, MD 20854. 

BLACK AND DECKER Dovetail 
fixture with carbide bit. Complete 
$50.00. Patrick Warner, 1427 Ken- 
ora St., Escondido, CA 92027. 
Telephone (619) 747-2623. 


ATTENTION CRAFTSPEOPLE! 
The GootHfellow Catalog of Won* 
derfut Things is accepting appli¬ 
cations for 4 new mail-order cata¬ 
logs of high-quality handcrafted 
items in aD media. Deadline; March 
1,1983. Send legal size SASE for 
application to Box 4520, ber- 
keley, CA 94704. (415) 428-0142. 
Don’t miss Goodfellow Catalog 
No. 3, $19.95 plus $2.50 shlMring. 


MAKE TOYS - Plans, Kits - 
Hardwood Wheds, Parts, Dowels — 
Catalog $1.00 — Cherry Tree Toys, 
Belmont, Ohio 43718. 



CLASSES at Palo Alto Wood¬ 
working cover a lot of subjects — 
from hand planes to kitchen 
cabinets to sawing logs. Write or 
call for a free brochure — Brian 
Bums, Palo Alto Woodworking. 
820 Ramona Street, Palo Alto 
94301, (415) 327-5335. _ 

TOY PLANS. PARTS, KITS, 
WHEELS catalog with free “Idea” 
$1,00, refundable. 6-car train pat¬ 
tern with 78 parts plus catdog 
$12.00. WOODMADE, Dept. PW- 
23, P.O, Box 31, Yonkers, NY 
1071(M)031. 


Books 


••ndlorffwiat: 

BARKSw^Cql 

pjafioK 637 
Ttautntth.HC 
26166 


QUALITY FURNITURE Hard¬ 
ware, Chair Cane, and Lamp Parts. 
Complete Selection. Prompt Deli¬ 
very, Reasonable Prices. Catalog 
Costs; $1.50 3rd Class or $2.50 1st 
Qass. Paxton Hardware, 7818 Brad¬ 
shaw Rd., Dept. PW, Upper Falls, 
MD 21156. 

WANTED: Small pieces of foreign 
and domestic hardwood. Any thick¬ 
ness, S2S or rough 2“ x 2“ and up. 
Send price per Lb. to: Richard Rdlf, 
Box 40427, 2605 State St, Salem, 
OR 97310. 


3assified Market Information: Rate: 25 cents per word, minimum of 25 words. Payment must accompany all ciassi- 
ied ads. Border, $3.00. Deadline for ads for Issue 12 is Mar. 1,1983. Pactflc Woodworker, Box 4881, Santa Rosa. 
:A 95402 (707) 525-8494. 


Woodworker’s Dictionary: 


Bandsaw (BAND, saw), an expensive, power-gobbiing machine which 
converts expensive hardwood into garden mulch. Also used to separate 
woodworkers from their fingertips. 
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Wood Finishes 

continued from page 20 


resins. This resultant resin, which is 
called an alkyd, is commonly used 
today in varnishes as the non- 
volatile part. 

There are many other resins or 
blends of resins used today in varnishes 
such as phenolics, vinyl, polystyrene, 
acrylic and urethanes. They all have 
different characteristics but most are 
members of the plastic family. 
Varnishes are surface coatings 
normally applied with brushes. They 
are resistant to water and alcohol, 
and are very durable. They are, how¬ 
ever, subject to yellowing, check¬ 
ing and crazing. Care must be taken 


during application to get an even 
coat of film, free of air bubbles and 
dust from the air. 

Penetrating Oil Finishes 

There are many different types of 
penetrating oil finishes on the market 
today, differing greatly from man¬ 
ufacturer to manufacturer. Basically 
they are a blend of oils and resins 
in mineral spirits with driers and 
other additives. They usually have 
good sealing characteristics and sheen. 
They give excellent results, are easy to 
apply, but most often they lack 
surface durability. They may be 
applied by a soft cloth or brush. 

Finding The Right One 

Today there are many new and 
different types of finishes on the 
market. They all deserve to be tried 
and tested. Remember that even the 
same type of wood finish from two 
different manufacturers could give 


vastly different results. Finding the 
right wood finish can be an adventure 
with great satisfaction when you find 
the one that gives you the results you 
are looking for. Many wood 
craftsmen have developed their own 
brew of wood finish and technique. 
This too can be a great adventure. 

The proper finish on wood will pre¬ 
vent deterioration, provide proper 
protection and enhance the luster and 
beauty of the wood. A woodworker 
should be informed of the materials 
available and have the knowledge of 
the best and most efficient method of 
application or the proper sequence of 
steps involved to produce the desired 
finish. By and large there are as many 
complaints, if not more, arising from 
improper finishing, as there are from 
faulty design in the actural wood 
project. A well designed piece of 
furniture is of little value without a 
first-class finishing job. 


The Cutting Edge 

WOODCRAFTING 

HEADQUARTERS 


The Cutting Edge is the complete woodwork¬ 
ing supply store. Featuring over 3,000 of the 
finest hand and power tools, hundreds of 
exotic hardwoods, plus an extensive select¬ 
ion of woodcraft books and classes. At the 
Cutting Edge you find the finest power tools 
from around the world, names like Inca, 
Lurem, Hegner, Makitaand Hennikerplus the 
most popular woodworking magazines. 


INCA POWER TOOLS • SUPERB CARVING 
TOOLS • EXOTIC HARDWOODS 
• WOODCRAFT BOOKS & CLASSES 



cHe curriNC €6ce 


Ln Angelat; 3S7t Grand View Blvd. (213) 390-9723 

Berkeley: 1836 Fourth SI. (415) 548-6011* 

Sen Diego: 7626 Miramar Rd.. Suite 3500 (619) 695-3990 


Hours: Mon-Sat 10 a.m. — 6 p.m. ‘(also open 114Sunday) 
CALL FOfl FREE NEWSLETTER A SCHEDULE OF CLARES 


^ O A S 

^ y e ' Saturday 

at Warehouse 
10 A.M. to Noon 
3rd St. & Jackson St., Oakland 


1"S2”, KDAMA20NIANS 

Angellm Pedra 
Goncalo Alves 
Purpleheaii 
Copaida 
Tatajuba 

Yellow satmwood 
Loyro Vermelho 
AngetimVermelho 
Jatoba 


OTHER SPECIES 
Clara Walnut 
Black Oak 
Black Walnut 
Curly Maple 
Desert ironwood 
Lignymvitae 

IMPORTERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


FNf.tO 

Serkileif 


fwf. 


B4V 


JiCliMSi. 

Exn 


Oak St. EiH _ . 

17 

"7 KWOAKUMiD^ 
(Will Bd Riff. 17) 


Carbide router bits and saw blades by mail order. Visit 
warehouse, or write or cali for cataiog and sales of the 
month. 

Hardwood Lumber 
Wholesalers 

HOWARD L WALDRON 
Managing Dlractor 

175 Villa Terrace, Suite 711 
San Francisco, CA 94114 

(415) 863-5765 

EASY TO FIND! 
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Calendar 


& Announcements 

i;ontmuedfrom page 13 

1836 Fourth St., Berkeley, CA 947IQ or (415) 
548-6011. 

April 16-17, Portland, OR, 

Wild Bird Sculptures in Wood, seventh annual 
invitational exhibit. Western Forestry Center, 
4033 SW Canyon Rd., Portland, OR 9722 L 
Contact Chairinan Boyd Schell, 1350 NW 92nd 
Ave., Portland, OR 97229. 

April 20-23. Napa, CA. 

Woodworking Machinery Manufacturers of 
America, Joint Industry Convention, Silverado 
Country Club. For manufacturers and distrib¬ 
utors of woodworking machinery. Contact 
Tony Carroll, 1900 Arch St., Philadelphia, PA 
19103 or (215) 564-3484 for details. 

April 22-24. Los Angeles, CA. 

“'Excellence in Woodworking” show, Los 
Angeles Convention Center. Displays, exhibits, 
demonstrations. For more information contact 
Marvin Park and Associates, Inc., 600 Talcoit 
Rd., Park Ridge, IL 60068 or (312) 823-2151. 
April 22-24, San Francisco, CA. 

"The How To’s of Working With Wood 
Show/* Fort Mason Center, sponsored by the 
Woodworkers Foundation. Exhibits, seminars, 
demonstrations. Hours; Friday 2-10PM, Sat¬ 
urday 10AM-10PM, Sunday I0AM-5PM. 
Admission $3.75, free to senior citizens and 
children. For more information contact Jan 
Cadwalladcr, Show Coordinator, 3217 Jeffer¬ 
son Ave., Redwood City, CA or (415) 
366^5033. 

April 30-May 1. San Jose, CA. 

California Carvers Guild show, Leininger 
Center, ICclley Park. Contact local carvers or 
CCG, PO Box 1195, Cambria, CA 93428 for 
details. 

April 24. Mendocino^ CA, 

Meeting, Mendocino Woodworkers Associa¬ 
tion. Contact MWA, PO Box 991, Mendocino, 
CA 95460 for details. 

Submitted by Patricia Klein 

While moving into an older home, 
my husband was not satisfied with the 
paneling, so he decided to see what he 
could do to improve it. Two attempts 
in as many weeks resulted m two 
emergency calls to a carpenter. On 
leaving the second time, the carpenter 
looked at me thoughtfully and asked, 
“Lady, how many hammers does 
your husband have?” 1 replied, “Just 
one.” 

“Well,” he said, “hide it.” 



*^fVhy do they carve such huge saiad 
forks and spoons ?'' 
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Power Hand Tool 



Lesson 9 

During the past seventeen years I 
have authored nearly 600 articles on 
power carving. Many of my readers 
have asked me where I locate my ap¬ 
parently endless supply of patterns. 
The answer is so simple—our world, 
and especially its wildlife, present an 
inexhaustible fountainhead of ideas. 
For some time I have wanted to carve 
the unique pelican. Thus did this les¬ 
son evolve. 

One of my most prized possessions 
is my Audubon Society Field Guide 
to North American Birds, sent to me 
by a reader. The book contains a 
thumbnail sketch of Pelicans: Peli¬ 
cans (Pelecanidae) consist of eight 
species, ranging nearly worldwide. 
Two species breed in North America, 
the white and brown pelicans. White 


Spike Boyd is a power carver and 
author of the Complete Handbook of 
Power and Hand Tool Wood Carv¬ 
ing, available for $8.95 from him at 
Route I, Box 416, Highlandville, MO 
65669. He also offers a free catalog of 
woodcarving supplies available by 
sending him a stamped, self- 
addressed 4 X 9-inch envelope. 


Wood Carving 


pelicans inhabit inland fresh water 
lakes, catching fish from the surface 
of the water; while the brown pelican 
is strictly coastal, diving from the air 
into salt water lagoons, estuaries, and 
the ocean. These huge birds have 
webbed feet, very long bills, and 
enormous pouches under their bills. 

I have selected the white pelican for 
my deep relief techniques. 

Wood selection: I used a Dremel 
#493 clear white basswood plaque 
measuring 12 x 15 inches with a bark 
edging to enhance the carving. 

Draw your pattern on the plaque 
very carefully since your carving will 
be no better than the quality of your 
pattern transference. 

Next, draw a line approximately V* 
inch from the edge around your entire 
plaque for a frame edge. 

To assist you in identification of 
cutters and other products 1 mention, 
I have provided an illustration with 
this article. 

Using a new Dremel Tungsten Car¬ 
bide 9935 or High Speed Steel l3l (or 
another manufacturer’s similar cut¬ 
ter), make a inch deep groove 
around the interior of the frame line, 
then around the pelican down to a 
horizontal waterline. 


1 



S' 


by Spike Boyd 

Remove this island of bulk wood 
down to a uniform level of Vi inch 
below the surface by using your 178 
to make repeated erasing motions 1/8 
inch deep, moving across the grain 
from right to left. Don’t be tempted 
to “horse” this procedure. Be patient 
and stay with a 1/8 inch routing 
depth and you will be amazed at just 
how fast it will remove this bulk. If 
you own either the Dremel Moto-Flex 
232 or the new 332 with its built-in 
variable speed control, this procedure 
will be 75*?o easier than if you are try¬ 
ing to carve using one of the big two 
inch diameter hand tools. 

Now smooth the resulting surface 
first with a 9934, following with a 
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Cutters and accessories 
Spike uses to carve his pelican. 


124, moving this time with the grain 
from right to left. For this step, hold 
your 232 or 332 like an electric meat¬ 
carving knife, so the handpiece is 
almost parallel with the surface. 

With your 9934, graduate the water 
from the foreground wood surface, at 
the bottom of the piling on which the 
pelican is perched, down to the sky¬ 
line. Allow about 1/8 inch stairstep 
from the deepest part of the water to 
the skyline for good effect. 

Remove about 1/8 inch of the sur¬ 
face around your piling, then round it 
off, making sure that you don’t leave 
a flat surface with slightly rounded 
edges. 

Now comes the most important 
facet of all wood carving, the one 
which separates the good carvers 
from the bad. Round off the bird’s 
body, head, beak, pouch, neck and 
legs realistically with your 9934. Just 
to drive this point home, go get one 
Tokay grapie from your refrigerator. 
Cut it in half lengthwise and lay one 
half on a piece of scrap wood. Note 
that God designed no flat surfaces on 
this grape. Neither should you on any 
part of your bird. If you want to see 
how many wood carvers are complete¬ 
ly oblivious to this aspect of realism, 
attend a wood carvers’ show in your 
area and see how many carvers com¬ 
mit this unpardonable sin. 

And if you want to truly amaze 
people, draw your pelican on a simi¬ 
lar plaque, cut it out with a bandsaw, 
and after rounding it off mostly with 
a 407 sanding drum with coarse grit, 
or a 9932, glue it on another 493 
plaque. Why spend all that time dis¬ 
placing bulkwood? The result is a 
genuine convex carving. 

Now let’s count the actual planes to 
be stair-stepped in our carving, start¬ 
ing nearest to you, the observer: 
1-wing, 2-body, left leg, and left side 
of head, 3-beak and pouch, 4-breast 
and head plumage, S-right leg and pil¬ 
ing, 6-water, 7-sky. Each separate 
plane should be cut slightly deeper 
than its predecessor. 


Cut in deep external wing, pouch, 
and beak grooves with your alumi¬ 
num oxide 964, hollow ground (see 
Pacific Woodworker Issue 8, August/ 
September 1982, page 34 or my 
Handbook, page 24). Fine detail your 
pelican’s legs, feet, toes, and the top 
end of the piling with a 9931 and 997, 
sharpened with dressing stone #415. 

Circle the bird’s eye and burn in the 
pupil with a 997. Detail his beak lines 
with a 964. 

Stroke the pelican’s entire body, 
feet, piling and head with a 9931. Its 
needle-sharp bonded carbide wires in¬ 
still very realistic feathers. 

With your 964 meticulously detail 
each feather flute as closely as pos¬ 
sible to the next. 

Sand-o-Flex the entire carving with 
a fine insert. 

I recommend Dremel #475 Colored 
Oil-Based Pencils to color your bird. 
Color his beak, the area around his 
eye, pouch, feet, breast, and topknot 
plumage yellow. Make the tiny blood 
vessels in his pouch with the Vermil¬ 
lion. His body should be white except 
for the leading edge of his wing, 
which should be lightly shaded black. 
For three dimensional effect, shade in 
black lightly on the back of his neck, 
head, back, top of tail, and left hand 
edge of the entire breast down to his 
tail. The water should be shaded with 
light and dark blues and greens. The 
sky should be white, then shaded with 
light and dark blues. Rub all the 
colors with a French stump obtained 
from any art store for less than a 
dollar. This blends the colors in 
realistically. 


Lightly spray with four coats of 
Deft Clear Wood Finish. Attach a 
sawtooth picture hanger to the back 
of the plaque. 

Autograph (don’t initial) the bot¬ 
tom right hand front corner of the 
carving. You can use a Dremel #290 
Electric Engraver if you wish. 
Congratulations on a fine carvingl 
Your carving time should be two to 
four hours, and your selling price can 
range from S45-$85. 

In the next issue I will show you 
how to do a 6 inch lace-up work shoe 
in full round. 



For a fuU~size copy of Spike's paitem, send 
a stamped, seif-addressed envelope to PW 
Pelican Patiem, P.O, Box 498!, Santo Rosa, 
CA 95402. 
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News and Notes 

contmued/rom page 29 

Woodworkers’ Store Offers 
Recessed Square Head 
Screws 

Woodworkers’ Store Offers 
Recessed Square Head Wood Screws 

The Woodworkers’ Store in 
Rogers, MN now has recessed square 
head wood screws. The screws are a 
new development in fastening 
devices, said to assure the most posi¬ 
tive drive possible. The screws install 
with a special square head driver with 
a minimum of slippage. 

Currently the Woodworkers’ Store 
has a special introductory offer, 
Special Offer D6S20 which consists of 
one square head driver and one pack¬ 
age (20 screws) of each of the nine 
most popular sizes from 5/8” to 


Woo^To^^^ 

Parts & 
Patterns 



4s Largest Selection 
5k The “Standard of the 
Industry” 
since 1972 


Catalog Free 

Toys, Inc. 

Dept. C14, Tahoe City, 
CA 95730-5459 



1 ’/i”. Special Offer price is $8.40 in¬ 
cluding postage and handling, from 
The Woodworkers’ Store, 21801 In¬ 
dustrial Boulevard, Rogers, MN 
55374. Each order will include a free 
copy of their catalog, normally avail¬ 
able alone for S1.00, 



WOODWORKING BOOKS EXCUJSIVQ.Y 

Frequent catalogs issued. For one-time only 
subscription charge send $1.50 to: 

R. SORSKY 

BOOKSELLER 

Box P2 3845 N. Blackstone 

Fresno, Calif. U.S.A. 93726 

Amatiun BmkHlIan Ann. 


Woodworking and Cancer 

Recent articles in the Art Hazards 
News (October/November 1982) and 
The Wall Street Journal (January 3, 
1983) report on studies linking expo¬ 
sure to wood dust and chemical 
fumes to higher rates of cancer 
among woodworkers than in the gen¬ 
eral population. The research sum¬ 
marized in the Art Hazards News 
article links wood dust alone to higher 
rates of nasal and nasal sinus cancer, 
and suggests dust collectors and vac¬ 
uum cleaners as preventive measures. 



HAHD SAW 



Cuts 30% more lumber ^rom up to 30" Dia. m 
16Vi' toga. Sale bandsaw carriage for smoother 
more accurate lumber. Ready to operate. 


One Man 
Portable 


Wood Carving Duplicator 

Accurate, sirnple, 
1 to 1 wood duplicator 
3 models available, 
"tlJ I I ^ t- easy to operate. 



Bandsaw 

Large 24,5" throat, 9" vertical 
cut tilt table, wood and metal 
cutting, rugged conatruction, 
affordable 

Save — Buy Direct ^ 



DuplLCanrer (317) 243-7565 ! 

40*1 West loth St,, Dept. 1109 I 

I n d ianapol is, IN 46222 | 

□ Ertclosed is Si .00 for 32 pegfl catalog . 

and Informal ton on aoDiay Froa Thai | 

Name _ | 


Address 
City_ 


StateL 


-Zip_ 
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Use This Easy Way to Shop for 
Your Waodworldng Books. 



“Remarkable." —The Working Craftsman 

THE FINE ART OF 
CABINETMAKING 

By James Krenov. Over 300 photographs and detail drawings show the 
actual techniques a master craftsman uses to create his museum-quality 
cabinetry In his own highly individual way Krenov covers everything from 
choosing wood to coopering, doweling and dovetailing—from frame and 
panel work to drawer latches, hinges and handles—from hand and power 
tools to making a plane and sanding ‘You'll enioy owning this 
book."—192pp.jllus.,8V^ x It.$16.95 

“By any standards, a volume worth owning." 
JAMES KRENOV Wood Magazine 

WORKER IN WOOD 

James Krenov 

This targe-format, exquisitely iflustrated volume is the 
next best thing to a gallery tour conducted by James 
Krenov himseif. Many of the master's finest works — 
cabinets, cases, and tables—have been exfwrtly pho¬ 
tographed in full color and crystal-clear btack-and- 
white to highlight the precision, delicacy, and strength of 
each piece. The photos perfectly capture the intricate 
grains, satin smooth finishes, and simple yet bold style 
that are Krenovs urtmistakable trademarks. Supple¬ 
menting the book’s stunning visual aspects is Krenov's 
engaging and insightfuJ commentary that enables you to 
understand the motivations of a man deeply in love with 
the craft of woodworking. 

128 pp., 170 photos, 53 in color. 9 x 12. $24.95 

“Complete, unpretentious, and well-illustrated." 

WOOD FINISHING"™* 

AND REFINISHING 

Third Edition 

S.W. Gibbia 

Beal the high cost of quality furniture. The Third Edition of 
aw Gibbia S WOOD RNtSHING AND RERNtSHING 
shows how to beautify old or unfinished furniture with easy- 
to-follow techniques in bleaching, filling and lacquering ft 
brings you informahon on today's new products that elimi¬ 
nate the need for stripping, sanding and staining. You II get 
help in adding a wealth of decorative touches such as gold 
leaf, graining and antiquing. You 11 see how to glue loose 
parts of old furniture., cover scratches remove otd spots 
and stains.. and much more, 3Wpp.z iiius., $14.95 




Watch a master tap the 
unlimited potential 
of wood! 

WOODTURNING 

The Purpose of the Object 

Stephen Hogbin 

Stephen Hog bin is one of the most innovative and revo¬ 
lutionary craftsmen of our time—and Wood turning is a 
spectacular visual testimony to his unusual talent. Page 
after page of high quality photographs, many In vivid 
color, demonstrate the countless ways he creates 
graceful cun^s and expressive shapes. It's as if he's 
molding soft clay, rather than wood! His forms, including 
candlestick holders, mirror frames, salad servers, 
bowls, racks, and more, are all magnificent works of art. 
besides practical objects tor everyday use in addition to 
an enjoyable view of Hog bin's inspiring creations, you'll 
gel essential data on using the wood turn mg lathe and on 
eccentricities in woodturning. Hog bin will open your 
eyes to the unlimited possibiNties of wood. 

96 pp.. color and black-and-white illus., B'h x 1 1, 
$15.95 




“Richly-illustrated, clear prose.” 

HARPSICHORD “Contempora/y 

Design and Construction 



“Highly informative.” 

— Furnfture World 

WOODWORKING BASICS 

Revised Edition 

J.H, Douglass, R.H. Roberts, Forest L. Penny, 
and Douglas L. Polette 

Before you embark on an advanced woodvw>rking proj¬ 
ect. you must master the fundamentals of the craft. 
Woodworking Basics gives you that necessary founda¬ 
tion! This new edition has been completely reorganized 
and updated to encompass the latest technological 
advances within the woodworking indusUy. You'll find 
how-tos for shaping wood with hand tools, operating 
power machinery, and using finishing materials. Precise 
step-by-step instructions are accompanied by 600 
photographs, ensuring your complete and quick com- 
p re h ension. You' 11 even ri nd out how you can en le r any of 
the exciting fields that are closely related to the wood¬ 
working industry. 320 pp., Jllus., 8Va x 11, $14.95 

Van Nostrand Reinhold 


Keyboard 


Evan J. Kern 
While others are paying exorbitani fees and wailing 
years for custom built harpsichords, you can make your 
own beautiful instrument quickly and at moderate cost 
Harpsichord tells you how to design and build a 
harpsichord that meets your specifications on compass, 
scale, and size. Step by step, this definitive work 
explains the myriad of details essential to creating a 
harpsichord that has the appropriate range, produces 
desired sound quality and necessary volume, and is 
both an object of beauty and easy to play. The harp¬ 
sichord — it could be the most rewarding and exciting 
woodworking project you'll ever do! 

144 pp., illus., 8 V 2 X 11, $16,95 


PACIRC WOODWORKER 

P.O. Box 4881 

Santa Rose, CA 95402 

Send ms the book(s} checked below for 15 days' FREE examination. After 
15 days t will send my remittance or else return the book(s) and OWE 
NOTHING. 

□ SAVE MONEY! Enclose payment with order and pufatishar pays po^gs and han¬ 
dling, ybuf local sales tax must be incFuded. 

(24555-fi} the fine AFfT OF GftBlNElWVKlWG....$16.95 

__[24708-7) WOOD FINISHING AI® REFINISHING, , 14,95 

_[26336-S3 Jjy^ KEEIWV VOffiEFL IN WOOD., ... 34-95 

_ {2 334 8-5) HARPSlCaCRD.... 16-95 

_{35775-9) WQOtmJIlNING,....... 15,95 

_[23152-0) NOOOWGRKING BASICS, REV. .. 14,95 

Name_ _ . 

Address _____ 

City___ 

State Zip 

Offer good in U.S. only and subject to credit department approval. Paymarrt must accom¬ 
pany orders to P.O. box addresses. Prices subject lo change. 
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In the next issue... 



New Column on Tools 
Profile of R.J. De Cristoforo 
Stack Laminated Bud Vase Project 


and all the regular features found in every 
issue of Pacific Woodworker, including: 

★ Woodworking Calendar 

★ News of Woodworking Events and Products 

★ Book Reviews 

★ Power Carving, and much more! 


Don't miss Issue 12 of Pacific Woodworker 
Subscribe today! See page 35 
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